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thorough investigation of two new and most 
valuable sources —viz., the Icelandic Sagas in 
their original language and the Irish Annals— 
he came to the conclusion, that that funda- 
mental error was the supposed descent of the 
Highlanders from the Dalriadic Scots, and that 
the Scottish conquest in the ninth century did 
not include the Highlands. Proceeding upon 
this basis, the system of history developed in 
the following pages naturally emerged ; and it 
will be found the first attempt to trace the 
Highlanders, and to prove their descent, step 
by step, from the Caledonians,—an attempt 
which the incontrovertible Irish origin of the 
coloured Representations of the Natural and | Dalriadic Scots has hitherto rendered altogether 
Artificial Insest ; and accompanied by a few | unsuccessful. The author is aware that to many 
Observations relative to Trout and Grayling | this system may appear wild and visionary ; but 
Fishing. By Alfred Ronalds. Pp. 115, | he feels confident that a perusal of the chain of 
London, 1837. Longman and Co. reasoning contained in the first few chapters, 
5. The Angler’s Manual; or, Fly-Fisher’s| will be sufficient to satisfy any unprejudiced 
Oracle; with a brief Compendium of Bottom | inquirer that the true origin of the Highlanders 
Fishing. By John Turton, of Sheffield. | is therein ascertained, and that their descent 
Pp. 86. London, 1837. Groombridge ;| from the Caledonians rests upon historic au- 
Sheffield, Ridge. | thority of no ordinary strength. The same re- 
6. Piscatorial Reminiscences and Gleanings. | marks which apply generally to the origin of 








minately Britanni, yet it appears, from his - 
account, that they consisted at that time of two 
races, strongly distinguished from each other 
by their manners, and the relative state of 
civilisation to which they had advanced. The 
one race inhabited the interior of the country, 
and ail tradition of their origin seemed to have 
been lost ; while the other race which inhabited 
the more maritime parts of the island, were 
acknowledged to have proceeded from Belgium. 
From this we may infer, that the inland people 
were principally the ancient Albiones: while 
the others were a new people, termed Britanni, 
who, by the conquest of the island, had im- 
posed upon it their name. At the same period, 
too, it would seem that Ireland had received a 
new race of people, termed Scotti, as in the 
cosmography attributed to Ethicus, and said to 
have been drawn up by the orders of Julius 
Cesar, we find it mentioned that Ireland was 
inhabited by Gentibus Scotorum. Sidonius 
Apollinaris also mentions the Scots as having 





been among the enemies of Cxsar. That these 
Scots are to be distinguished from the more 


‘ancient Hiberni, is clear from the lives of St. 


By an old Angler and Bibliopolist. 7’ which | the Highlanders, are true also with regard to| Patrick, the most ancient notices, perhaps, 
is added, a Catalogue of Books on Angling.|the Highland clans; the descent of each of|which we have of the state of that island. But, 


London, 1837. Pickering. 
Now is the season for the ‘* Land of the authentic documents, while the absurdity of the 
Mountain and the Flood, Land of Green| Irish origins of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
Heath ;” the land for healthful sports, and the centuries, as well as the Scandinavian dreams 
enjoyments of all those luxuries which Nature | of later historians, have been shewn.”’ 
so bountifully spreads out before us. Happy | Mr. Skene contends that the Picts and 
are they in ‘ populous city long y-pent,” who | Caledonians were the same people, and the 


can engage the magic power of steam, and, in | Dalriadic Scots an Irish invasion and colonisa- | 


a few hours, find themselves in the midst of all | tion of the 6th century. That the invaders, as 
these charms, “ the pomp of groves, the gar- it were, split the country into two, forcing the 
niture of fields,”"—before, around, and about northern population into the highlands and 
them, the cooling stream, the bracing air, the | isles where they became the Gael; and in the 
pure blue arch of heaven. For us, we must look | sequel subduing, driving out, or incorporating 
at them through books, and have, therefore, | themselves with that of the south or lowlands. 
classed the foregoing six publications together. | He also traces the effects of the sea-king in- 
From the first three works various pictures | roads and settlements, and finally gives us the 
of Scotland may be viewed, or Scotland be seen genealogies, &c. of all the principal clans which, 
under such various 
from the earliest record to the latest inspection. | are still to be distinguished in the northern 
Mr. Skene is a sturdy, national antiquary; and! portion of our united island. Altogether, the 
his inquiry into the origin, primitive state, di-| work is one of great national interest, and 
vision, and location of the Highland clans, as reflects much honour, not only on the author's 
well as into the darkest periods of general his- patient industry, but on his ability and dis- 
tory, is one of great interest. In the former | crimination. Among the earliest notices, the 
respect he has been preceded by Stewart of following is a striking example of these qua- 
Garth, Logan, and others; and, in the latter, | lities :— 
by — pane of England, Ireland, and his! ‘‘ The earliest authentic notice of the British 
native land. 


| these has been traced and proved from the most {even independently of that, we should be led to 
\the same result by analogy, the name of Scotia 
|having gradually superseded that of Hibernia, 
|in the same manner as the name of Britannia 
|had previously superseded that of Albion. It 


would thus appear that, in the time of Cesar, 
each of the British Isles had received a new 
race of inhabitants, the Britanni and the Scotti, 
in addition to the old possessors, the Albiones 
and the Hiberni.” 

Having examined all the leading facts stated 
by Roman authors, Mr. Skene concludes— 

*¢ That the Picts are the descendants of the 
ancient Caledonians; that these Picts or Cale- 
donians remained the only inhabitants of North 
Britain till the beginning of the sixth century ; 


\that a colony of Scots from Ireland effected a 
aspects as Time presents | after ages of turbulence, warfare, and change, | 


settlement in the island about that time, and 
that they had firmly established themselves 
there, and possessed considerable extent of ter- 
ritory in the time of St. Columba, or about 
sixty years later, and continued in the same 
state down to the time of Bede in the eighth 
century.” 

The investigation is pursued with equal dili- 
gence throughout ; and after disposing of the 





general history to the effect we have intimated, 


Isles and of their inhabitants, which we pos-|the origin of the Highland clans is discussed in 


“* In presenting this work (he says) to the | sess, appears to be the voyage of Hamilcar, the a striking manner. It is, however, impossible 


public, it will be necessary to say a few words | Carthaginian, in the fifth century before the 


ito detach any portions from this part of the 


regarding the system of history developed in it. 
A glance at the table of contents will shew 
that that system is entirely new; that it is 
diametrically opposed to all the generally re- 
ceived opinions on the subject, and that it is in 
itself of a nature so startling, as to require a 
very rigid and attentive examination before it 
can be received. The author had, from a very 
early period, been convinced that the present 
System was erroneous, and that there was in it 
some fundamental error, which prevented the 
elucidation of the truth. Accordingly, after a 

and attentive examination of the early 
authorities in Scottish history, together with a 


;incarnation, as described by Festus Avienus ;|design, and we must refer our readers to the 
from that account it may be inferred, that at | work itself. 

that period the larger island was inhabited by| The Ramble in Scotland is a pleasant tou- 
a people called Albiones, while the Gens Hiber- rist’s companion. Even in Edinburgh, so 
norum possessed the smaller island, to which | much visited and so often described, the writer 
they gave their name. From this period we finds means to impart novelty to his narrative. 
meet with little concerning these islands, ex- For example— 

cept the occasional mention of their names,| ‘In the last western house on the south 
until the arms of Julius Cesar added Rritain side of St. Andrew's Square, entering from 
to the already overgrown empire of the Romans. | St. David Street, David Hume lived for many 
When Cesar landed upon that island, its name years, and there died. In a flat of the house 
had already changed from the more ancient |immediately opposite to Hume's, on the north 
—- of Albion to that of Britannia: and | side of the square, and likewise in St. David 
jalthough he calls the inbabitants indiscri-| Street, Lord Brougham first saw the light. 
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Lastly, on the east side of Castle Street, a little 
north of George Street, is the house occupied 
by Sir Walter Seott ; its number, 39, has been 
considered curious, inasmuch as one of its digits 
expresses the number of the Graces, the other 
that of the Muses. Almost the whole of the 
new city has been built with stone from Craig- 
leith quarry. This quarry is worthy of a visit, 
not only from its great extent, but also on ac- 
count of the gigantic fossil tree which has been 
recently discovered embedded there. It has 
not been removed from the position, in which 
it was originally found ; andy indeed, a great 
rtion of its matrix still remains undisturbed. 

t stands inclined at a considerable angle from 
the vertical, and whether its roots are at the 
summit, or at the base, the learned still dis. 
pute. Mr. Nicol, by a most ingenious process 
of microscopic observation, has determined it 
to be an araucaria; a tribe of plants, whose 
habitat is now, I believe, wholly confined to 
Australia, or regions south of the Equator. 
How startling to meet with these unexpected 
records of primeval years—these singular and 
convincing proofs that our lands have changed 
their surface and their clime! And how won- 
derful, to find the organisation of an antedilu- 
vian stem, preserved in all its freshness and 
intricacy down to our times! The structure 
of its various cells and vessels, and the exqui- 
sitely delicate reticulations exhibited by thin 
sections of the fossil through the lens, are seen 
as distinctly as those of similar sections from a 
modern plant: and all this after the lapse of so 
many thousands of years! after the shock of 
80 many stupendous convulsions! after the 
whole of the vegetable substance has been with- 
drawn, and the present stony matter been de- 
posited in its stead! Through the interest of 
Mr. Ellis I was admitted to see Mr. Nicol’s 
extensive and beautiful collection of fossil and 
recent vegetables, arranged for examination 
through the microscope. His method of pre- 
paring them is as follows :—He cuts from the 
specimen to be examined a slice as thin as pos- 
sible; one side of this he grinds on plate glass, 
till the requisite smoothness is acquired ; the 
polished side is then attached to a piece of clear 
glass by a transparent varnish, and when the 
adhesion has become firm, the other side, in its 
turn, is ground, till the section is reduced to a 
proper degree of thinness. The last operation 
demands some practice and manual dexterity. 
For, if on the one hand the process be not car- 
ried on far enough, the result does not exhibit 
a simple section of the cells, but a system of 
two or more sections one above the other, thus 
creating an appearance of undue complication ; 
this circumstance has given rise to numerous 
errors, in assigning the genera of plants by a 
reference to their intimate structure. And if, 
on the other hand, the grinding is continued a 
single turn too long, the weblike texture of 
the specimen is torn and broken up, and all the 
labour bestowed on i¢ is thrown away. Some 
of the facts, which Mr. Nicol has established by 
patiently and carefully examining a vast num- 
her of different plants, are extremely curious. 
In the pine tribe, and also in the araucari, 
the microscopic section displays a series of 
parallel and equidistant fibres, perpendicular to 
which are disposed rows of circular vessels or 
annuli; in the former tribe these annuli are 
invariably placed exactly under each other ; in 
the latter they always alternate with each 
other. By this simple test a piece of wood can 
at once be pronounced to belong to one or other 
of these genera. The yew may be recognised 
by the circumstance, that the spaces between 
the parallel fibres are occupied, not by rows of 





annuli, but by a set of zigzag lines, each of 
which passes backwards and forwards from one 
to the other of the parallel fibres. The poplar 
may be detected very readily, by examining the | 
section of the pith, which is always pentagonal. 
Of course a longitudinal section of any plant 
exhibits a very different appearance from the 
transverse section; but I have hitherto been 
speaking only of the latter. ‘This in general 
appears the same, from whatever side of the 
stem the slice be taken, provided it be at the 
same distance from the pith: but Mr. Nicol 
has discovered one remarkable exception to this 
uniformity. It occurs in a taxodium, where it 
seems that, though the plan of the reticulations, 
if I may so speak, is symmetrical in the main 
stem, yet if transverse sections of a branch be 
taken, then those from the lower side of it ex- 
hibit a very different plan from that which sec- 
tions of the upper side exhibit ; the difference 
consisting in a much greater complication of 
plan.” 

We shall only add, that Mr. Smith saw 
much of the country, that his descriptions of 
its scenery are graphic, his incidents various and 
interesting, and his style distinguished by sim- 
plicity and neatness. 

Of Mr. Tytler’s Sixth Volume it is hardly 
right to speak in union with other publications ; 
for it is certainly of sufficient importance to 
claim a distinct and separate review. But asit 
embraces only the period from the murder of 
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stand them, was unfortunate ;—but the climax 
of error was to give them as new matter, 
The author mentions this to shew that 
English and Scottish historians are not so 
utterly neglectful of the manuscript riches 
of England; as has been supposed, and 
that the ‘ new lights,’ which some of the pe- 
riodical critics have hailed, as proceeding from 
Prussia, may, indeed, be new to that country, 
but have been burning for upwards of a century 
in England. Mr. V. Raumer, whose conti. 
nental reputation is firmly established, will, it 
is hoped, receive these remarks as they are 
meant to be given— in the spirit of necessary, 
but not unfriendly criticism.” 

Both the Fly-Fisher’s Entomology, and the 
Angler’s Manual, contain excellent instruc. 
tions for successful fishing, and we recommend 
them accordingly to the lovers of the angle, and 
of a pastime, which, whatever wits and phi- 
losophers have said to disparage, will afford a 
placid and charming -recreation not only to all 
other classes of men, but even to wits and phi- 
losophers, so long as the world lasts, 

The last-mentioned attractive and amusing 
miscellany is from the pen of a bookseller and 
publisher of considerable notoriety, not only in 
England but in foreign countries, but who has 
now retired from the bustle of commercial em. 
ployment, and, in some measure, from the active 
enjoyment of his favourite pursuit, ‘‘ to shoulder 
the rod, and shew how fish are caught.” Of 


Cardinal Beaton (1546) to the marriage of{his success in this way we have a very favour- 
Mary with Darnley (1565) ; and we could wish | able specimen in the volume before us, which 
to contemplate the whole reign of the unfor-|treats of the general organisation of the finny 
| tunate Mary at once, we are inclined to defer a| tribes ; their systematic classification, according 
| critical and historical examination till the next |to Cuvier; the best methods of fishing with rod 
| volume appears. In the mean time, it is but,and line; the most judicious choice of times 
| justice to pay our tribute of applause to the|and seasons, and the most favourable selection 
| judicious and valuable labours of Mr. Tytler, |of stations for the purpose ;—the result of a 
in thoroughly examining the records of these |long experience in angling, from boyhood to 
eventful years. The Scottish Reformation, the ‘declining age. Besides this useful information, 
plots of the Guises, and, above all, the tortuous|we have an abundance of entertaining anec- 
policy of Queen Elizabeth and her ministers, ;dotes of fish and fishing in all parts of the 
are exhibited in strong colours. The corre-| world ; and the work is illustrated with some 
spondence of many of the principal actors in|very pretty wood-cuts, of those fishes which 
these dark scenes has‘ been thoroughly sifted ;|are more peculiarly the angler’s delight. A 
and thus new lights been thrown upon events | Bibliotheca Piscatoria, or Catalogue of Books 
hitherto obscure and misrepresented. We ob-|on Angling, the best we have yet seen, will be 
serve that Mr. Tytler thus speaks of a pro. | found extremely useful to collectors. It is suf- 
duction which his own inquiries contradict in |ficient to say that the author is indebted to Sir 
many particulars :— |Henry Ellis for this valuable addition to his 
* This volume was nearly finished printing | very popular work. To all the ‘‘ gentle bro- 
when Mr. Van Raumer presented to the world | thers of the craft’” we commend this entertain- 
his work, entitled ‘ Contributions to Modern |ing and instructive volume. 
History,’ from the British Museum and the 
State Paper Office, embracing illustrations of | 
the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, and of the, 
character and conduct of Elizabeth. It is to be| 
regretted that this lively and ingenious writer 
should have fallen into the singular mistake of 
printing, as new materials, what has been long | 
familiar to the critical readers of Scottish and| AFTER long delay, we have at last the nar- 
English history. The letters, or rather the ex-|rative of this interesting and, we lament to 
tracts from letters, which he has given as illus- | add, tragical expedition before us; and, as no- 
trating the first part of the reign of Mary, |thing of ours, especially after all we have for- 
from 1561 to 1566, had (with a few slight |merly said on the subject, can be so welcome to 
exceptions) been published from the originals the public as the leading features of the work 
by Keith, in his elaborate work, entitled, * The | itself, we shall, at least in this No., plunge at 
History of the Affairs of Church and State in! once into the midst of the voyage, and go as 
Scotland.’ (Edinburgh, 1734). This volume | far as our limits permit. Away from England, 
of Keith, was the great mine from which! then, and on the coast of Africa. 
Robertson drew his stores, and it formed the; ‘On the 6th of October we came to an anchor 
chief basis of Hume for the Scottish portion | off the Dutch fort of Axim. Having finished 
of his history, Its letters have been repeat- our last stick of fire-wood, Mr. Lander and 
edly quoted by succeeding writers, and it is| Lieut. Allen went on board the Alburkah, she 
still of the greatest utility to every reader having still some left, the former being anxious 
who is anxious to derive his knowledge from | to reach Cape Coast for the purpose of arrang- 
authentic sources. To repeat these letters) ing matters concerning hismen. In the morn- 
was superfluous; to mutilate and misunder-| ing of the 7th we went on shore, and were 











Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa, by the River Niger, in the Steam- 
Vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 1833, 
and 1834. By Macgregor Laird, and R. A. K. 
Oldfield, surviving Officers of the Expedition. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. Bentley. 
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weleomed by the governor of the fort, who was} 


the only European resident. His garrison con-| 
sisted of one corporal and five men, who, he' 
told us, gave him infinitely more concern and | 
trouble than all the rest of his subjects. We} 
were not a little amused at the method adopted | 
by this son of Mars in administering his autho- | 
rity, which extends from Cape Apollonia on the | 
west to Dix Cove on the east. His plan was; 
simply as follows :—On receiving a complaint | 
from any one within his district, he imme-| 
diately sends his stick to the village in which | 
the offender resides. The messenger who is! 
charged with it places it upright in the ground | 
in the centre of the village, and remains close | 
by it. The natives know well the meaning of | 
this, and that the appearance of the governor’s | 
stick in this formal manner is nothing more or | 
less than a demand of eight ackeys, or half an 
ounce of gold, from the offending person. The 
messenger remains by his charge for twenty- 
four hours if the offender be obdurate ; at the 
expiration of which time the governor's hat is 
despatched after the stick, and is deliberately 
placed on it as it stands in the ground. This, | 
however, makes the matter more serious, and | 
the demand is increased to an ounce of gold in| 
consequence. Should the hat and the stick be 
insufficient to move the offender to pay the fine, 
a third messenger appears with the governor’s | 
sword, and an additional ounce of gold is re- | 
quired ; and it is a remarkable fact, that this 
last resource has never yet been known to fail ; 
in fact, the stick alone is generally all-sufticient. 
In addition to this, there is a certain charge for 
putting a prisoner into irons, and another for 
taking him out again ; another for his lodging 
in the castle while confined, and another to the 
constable for locking up. I had often heard of 
Dutch colonial tyranny, but could not have 
imagined it carried to such an extent; nor 
could I have imagined that the natives would 
have submitted to it.” 

We pass for the present the afflicting de. 
scription of the deaths which ensned as they 
ascended the river, and diversify our notice 
with a piece of African sporting off Attah. 

** One day, while we lay at anchor off the 
town, I witnessed one of the most ingenious 
ways of killing an alligator that could be ima- 
gined. One of these huge creatures was dis- 
covered basking on a bank in the river, a short 
distance ahead of our vessels. He was observed 
by two natives in a canoe, who immediately 
paddled to the opposite side of the bank, and 
having landed, crept cautiously towards him. 
As soon as they were near the animal, one of 
the natives stood up from his crouching posi- 
tion, holding a spear about six feet long, which 
with one blow he struck through the animal’s 
tail into the sand. A most strenuous contest 
immediately ensued ; the man with the spear 
holding it in the sand as firmly as his strength 
allowed him, and clinging to it as it became 
necessary to shift his position with the agility 
of a monkey; while his companion occasionally 
ran in as opportunity offered, and with much 
dexterity gave the animal a thrust with his 
long knife, retreating at the same moment from 
within reach of its capacious jaws as it whirled 
round upon the extraordinary pivot which his 
companion had so successfully placed in its tail. 
The battle lasted about half an hour, terminat- 
ing in the slaughter of the alligator, and the 
triumph of his conquerors, who were not long 
in eutting him into pieces, and loading their 
canoes with his flesh, which they immediately 
carried to the shore and retailed to their conn- 
trymen. It is evident that the suecess of this 
plan depended on the nerve apd dexterity of 





the man who pinned the animal's tail to the 
ground ; and his contortions and struggles to 
keep his position were highly ridiculous and 
entertaining.” 

Having got up to Fundah, we read — 

* About ten in the morning, the king’s chief 
eunuch came to see our packages of goods ex. 
amined, ‘in order that we might be satisfied 
that our conductors had taken nothing. On 
finding every thing right, I made a present to 
each of the escort and bearers far beyond their 
expectations. In the afternoon I was visited 
by the king, who was attended by a great 
number of eunuchs and a cavalcade of about a 
dozen horsemen. He was splendidly dressed in 
silk and velvet robes, and appeared to be a man 
of immense size. His countenance is by no 
means prepossessing, particularly his eyes, 
which are of a dirty red colour, Santen a si- 
nister and foreboding expression. I presented 
him with a brass-mounted sword, an umbrella, 
five feet in diameter, highly ornamented, a 
brace of pistols, and several other things, and 
then informed him, through my interpreter, 
that I had come from a great distance to look 
at him in the face, and to hold a good palaver 
with him; that his messengers had informed 
me it was his desire to see the face of a white 
man, and, trusting to his good faith, I had 
come, though ill and unable to walk; that I 
was anxious to give him our goods for ivory, 
and had brought with me a great quantity for 
that purpose. Having finished my speech, he 
rose, and said, in the Houssa language, that he 
was glad to see the face of a white man—it was 
what he had long wished for; that he had 
abundance of ivory, and that all that he had 
was mine: to which sentiments twelve gray- 
headed negroes, who appeared to form his privy 
council, bowed assent. I then complained of 
the reception which I had met with, the mi- 
serable hut in which I was lodged, and re- 
quested that I might be provided with another 
in a more private situation immediately. To 
all this he readily assented, and moved off 
amidst a horrible din of trumpets, drums, and 
a kind of fife-music. But I had yet to learn 
a lesson: it seems that every thing which the 
nether end of this royal personage touches is 
sacred, and has the broad arrow affixed upon it. 
As soon as the king rose from his seat, which 
most unfortunately happened to have been the 
tin-box that contained my clothes, covered 
with a Turkey rug, his attendants deliberately 
shouldered my unfortunate box, and strode off 
after their master. This was rather too much, 
and before they had got out of the yard, they 
were happily stopped by two of my Kroomen.” 

The foregoing are from Mr. Laird’s nar- 
rative, which occupies above 300 pages of the 
first volume, when Mr. Oldfield takes up the 
task ; and we find some very interesting ac- 
counts of the River Tchadda, up which an 
ascent of about 105 miles was effected. 

“ On the 2d of August, before the sun was 
many fathoms high, as the Mallams term it, 
we were on our way to the Tchadda. The 
morning was beautifully clear and serene; the 
sun shone with uncommon splendour ; and the 
small rocky islands in the midst of the stream 
near the confluence of the two great rivers, the 
Tchadda and Niger, gave an enlivening and 
cheerful character to the surrounding scenery. 
We were now about to enter a stream which 
was (comparatively speaking) totally unknown, 
and where no white man had penetrated. 
What difficulties we might encounter before 
our return we could not foresee; and we 
trusted to the protecting eare of Providence for 
& success(ul result to our efforts, Our intens 





ea ne in SET Sie a 
tion was, if practicable, to reach Lake Tchad 
from the Tchadda, which, if we succeeded in 
doing, we should add a grand and important 
discovery to the results of our voyage. The 
natives considered it quite practicable; and 
Mallam Catab inquired if we were going to the 
Great Sea, meaning the Lake Tchad.” 

Further on,— 

‘* The prospect around was now extremely 
wild and dreary, although the country had been 
improving. No canoes or natives were visible, 
and the only living creatures we saw were a 
few birds and some baboons, The latter chat- 
tered, grinned, and leaped from bough to bough 
in evident terror and surprise. A suspicion 
that we should be very much troubled with 
mosquitoes rendered the thoughts of a night’s 
rest in this place any thing but agreeable. We 
afterwards passed two small towns, but none of 
the natives were visible, though at night I could 
hear the sound of voices on the shore. * * 

* There being as yet no sign of provisions, I 
volunteered to go ashore, with cowries, to en- 
deavour to purchase some, accompanied by 
Mina, one of the Kroomen. As soon as [ 
landed, to my infinite surprise, I beheld Jow- 
die, who by this time was supposed to be at 
Domah. He stated that he had proceeded 
some distance on his journey, when he was met 
by some Bornou soldiers, who opposed his pro- 
gress, and, threatening to cut his head off if he 
proceeded, insisted on his return. This was 
extremely mortifying. We were one hundred 
and four miles from the Niger, destitute of pro- 
visions, and with but little prospect of obtaining 
a supply, as the natives refused to furnish us 
with any. When we entered the towns, they 
deserted them, and retreated to the fields or 
mountains. Under these circumstances, there 
being no prospect of establishing a traffic, Mr. 
Lander deemed it advisable to return, much to 
my great disappointment, as I was in hopes of 
reaching Beeshle and Jaccoba, places of great 
trade, eight or ten days’ journey up the river, 
abounding in salt, called trona (a subcarbonate 
of soda). We learnt that the fugitive chief of 
Dagboh had five elephants’ teeth in his pos- 
session; but, notwithstanding our protestations 
of friendship, we could not induce him to trade 
with us. ‘They imagined we were Felatahs, 
and, consequently, objects of suspicion and ter- 
ror, as that people had carried on their pre- 
datory excursions up the T’chadda, and in their 
progress had set fire to several towns. We had 
now nothing on board but Dower corn, and, 
having ground it as fine as possible, we had it 
made into bread, which, though somewhat 
coarse, was extremely sweet and palatable. At 
a small neighbouring village we could procure 
nothing but one fowl and some small yams, 
which cost us two hundred cowries each. * * 

“ A circumstance occurred to this poor woman 
which is strongly characteristic of the blind su- 
perstition of the natives in this part of Africa. 
This poor creature imagined that she possessed 
a maghony (charm) which rendered her invul- 
nerable to all edge-tools and cutting instru- 
ments. So positive and convinced was she of 
the efficacy of her charm, that she voluntarily 
assented to hold her leg whilst some person 
should strike it with an axe. The king (or 
chief) of her town, on hearing this, determined 
to try the power of her charm, and desired a 
man to take an axe, and see whether this won- 
derful maghony would protect her from its 
effects ; considering that if it did so, such a 
charm would be of great advantage in war. 
Her leg was laid on a block, and a powerful blow 
given below the knee, the result of which was 


ae might have been expected, To the poor 
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‘woman’s great horror, and the terror of all pre- 
sent, her leg flew to the other side of the room. 
But she survived it, and now crawled about on 
her knees.” 

Having returned to the Niger, the expedi- 
tion proceeded up to Rabbah, its utmost limit, 
and about 450 miles from the sea. 

“ At Egga, for the first time, we met with 
Felatahs. I saw four of them there, wearing 
white turbans, like the Tuaricks. The turbans 
were passed round the head, concealing a small 
skullcap: the two folds of the turban care- 
fully covered the mouth and nose, leaving only 
the eyes visible, which, with their darkened 
eyelids from the application of antimony, gave 
them a strange appearance. They appeared 
to be a shrewd kind of people, asked several 
questions of us, and among the rest, the mo- 
tives of our coming up the river, and if we 
intended to visit the King of Rabbah. On 
being shewn the large gun, they cast their 
eyes up, exclaiming, ‘ Allah, Allah !’ Many 
of their people, as far as I could understand 
them, are a shade or two lighter than the ge. 
nerality of the natives. " ” - 

“ We now passed the extreme point of the 
island of Zagoshie, off Rabbah. A canoe be- 
belonging to the King of the *‘ Dark Water,’ 
daily after passed us, and we arrived in sight 
of Rabbah—a circumstance which gave us all 
great satisfaction. As we rapidly approached 
the town, it appeared to be situated on the 
slope of a rising ground ; and the houses being 
built one above the other, impart to it the 
appearance of an amphitheatre. With the aid 
of a glass we could discern an amazing crowd 
of natives assembled on the banks ; but, what 
was more in accordance with our wishes, we 
could distinguish horses, cows, bullocks, sheep, 
and goats. As we drew nearer, we found the 
city to be of immense extent, with villages all 
round the suburbs. We went inside a small 
island under the town, where we anchored at 
6. 10 p.m. in a kind of bay, in one fathom and 
a half water. The king was apprised of our 
intention to fire a salute, and the walls of 
Rabbah, for the first time, re-echoed with the 
sound of British cannon, and her people wit- 
nessed a novel sight in the arrival of a British 
steam-vessel constructed of iron. After our 
salute, our people broke out into three hearty 
cheers, which, perhaps, surprised still more the 
thousands of human beings that were assem. 
bled before the walls of Rabbah. As we had 
neared the city, a great number of Felatah 
horsemen were seen coming out to look at the 
vessel; one of whom was particularly con- 
spicuous, from riding on a white horse. Having 
anchored our vessel late, we lay quiet till the 
next morning, when we prepared to visit the 
king. Horses having been sent to the water- 
side for us, Lieutenant Allen, Mr. Lander, and 
myself went ashore, accompanied by some 
Kroomen; and I enjoyed the satisfaction of 
being the first Christian who had ever landed 
at Rabbah. The horses were small, and we 
found considerable difficulty in mounting, from 
the concourse of natives being so great. We 
were preceded by Sullikeen Mansony (king of 
the Messengers), after whom followed a posse 
of constables armed with crooks and staves. 
The appearance of the crooks was strange 
enough; indeed, they reminded me of the 
representations of shepherd’s crooks, and were, 
sans cérémonie, hooked round the neck of every 
intruder. Our conductors were likewise fur- 


nished with whips made of the skin of the 
hippopotamus: and these they used with very 
great severity on the backs of the natives, to 
keep order, As we passed on, we found the 
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streets narrow and excessively filthy ; dung- 
hills were seen in the most public thorough- 
fares. We passed through the wood-market, 
and another in which s was sold; also the 
shambles, the slave-market, and the cloth- 
market, all distinct from each other. To our 
left was the market for bullocks, where about 
one hundred fine beasts were exposed for sale. 
In various sheds were saddles, beads, sandals, 
tobes ; and other articles were offered to the 
view of purchasers. Indigo was likewise ex- 
hibited for sale, and baskets of senna. The 
king’s houses are between thirty and forty 
in number (each of which is surmounted by an 
ostrich’s egg), and are situate about a mile and 
a half from the water-side, and inclosed by a 
very high wall, constructed of mud and red 
sand. After passing through several apart- 
ments, we were ushered into a very naked and 
comfortless room, in one corner of which stood 
the very identical white steed which we saw as 
we approached Rabbah the morning before. 
The outer apartment was the palaver-house, 
where the chiefs and princes assemble. As we 
passed through it, there were upwards of one 
hundred, seated cross-legged, a la T'urque, to- 
gether with a great number of Arabs. They 
appeared to be respectably dressed, and all of 
them wore a piece of white muslin around their 
heads, one end of which they brought round 
over the mouth, and left nothing but the eyes 
exposed, as mentioned by former travellers. 
We were much disappointed by the appearance 
of the king, and it was not until a considerable 
time had elapsed that we could discover which 
really was his majesty. At first we were told 
that the person before us was the ‘ king’s 
mouth ;’ but at length we discovered his sable 
majesty in the person of Osiman, son of Mallam 
Dendo. He wore a very common tobe, with a 
piece of muslin over his mouth and nose, which 
he never attempted to move, but inserted his 
fingers under the turban, to allow free motion 
to speak. Close beside him were his sandals, 
and a silver pot, containing some Goora nuts, 
which he dealt out with a liberal hand. His 
manners were dignified and imposing, his con- 
versation free and easy, and his remarks shrewd 
and sensible. He appeared to be well-informed, 
and his manners altogether bespoke the courtier. 
Opposite the house in which we were seated 
was another dwelling, two stories high, at the 
upper window of which were two fine Felatah 
girls, who laughed and shewed me some pieces 
of lead, beaten out into the size and shape of 
a dollar, which they wore as rings on their 
fingers. They, no doubt, wanted dollars ; but 
unfortunately we had come utterly unprovided 
with any. During the audience, several of the 
king’s women would come and peep at us ; and 
if, casually or intentionally, we turned our 
heads and perceived them, they would scamper 
away laughing. The presents which we had 
brought with us, and which were numerous 
and valuable, were taken away and placed in 
another apartment; the king scarcely deigning 
to look at them, as it is not customary for 
princes to notice the presents given them, 
such a thing being considered derogatory. We 
understood that there are three or four others 
of equal power, to whom we must also make 
presents. The audience or palaver having 
terminated, we took our leave of the king, and 
were conducted to the abode of Mallam Moosa, 
an elderly and very good man. He requested us 
to be seated on a mat beside him, gave us Goora 
nuts, and talked and laughed with us freely. 
He was seated in the midst of thirty or forty 
others, amongst whom I saw several Arabs, two 
or three of whom, in particular, struck me as 





being ferocious and ill-looking men, with beards 
reaching down to their middle. One of these 
sages had a beard of a fine jetty-black colour, 
resembling in shape a peacock’s tail. After 
remaining with our friend, the Mallam, about 
half an hour, we were conducted to Sulli. 
keen Yiki (the king of War.) A little rain 
falling at this time, we put on our water-proof 
cloaks, which furnished a new subject of cu- 
riosity among the natives, who stared with 
astonishment, as they completely enveloped our 
horses as well as ourselves. Mallam Moosa’s 
house was situated in the market-place, through 
which we had to pass. Here the greatest con. 
fusion prevailed: the throng that followed us, 
joined to the numbers collected in the market- 
place, rendered passing almost impossible; stalls 
and their baskets were upset; cowries were 
flying about in all directions; and several poor 
creatures were knocked down and trampled 
upon. We were accompanied by a deaf-and. 
dumb boy, who carried a whip made of the hide 
of the hippopotamus, which he used most un- 
mercifully, making, at the same time, a singu- 
lar noise. The population of Rabbah must be 
immense. We noticed a number of very fine 
entire horses. Mr. Lander met with an Arab, 
named Ali, who appeared unusually communi. 
cative: he told him that the king and principal 
men had all made preparations for leaving the 
town; and had not our messengers convinced 
them of our friendly intentions, they would 
have carried their design into execution. We 
found Sullikeen Yiki seated on a leopard’s 
skin, with about twenty others around him. In 
appearance he is a most ferocious-looking fel- 
low, and is deeply pitted with the small-pox. 
His face is very broad, and ornamented with a 
most capacious mouth: he wore a sword over 
his left arm. There was something in this 
man’s look which was any thing but prepossess- 
ing, and, after staying a short time with him, 
we took our departure.” 

Whilst here, in all the trouble of African 
fraud and intrigue, we are told, 

** Al Hadge, who had been all night on shore, 
came on board, and informed us of the death of 
Mallam Dendo. He expired at the precise 
moment when we fired our morning-gun, eight 
o'clock. Pagans and Mahomedans, in the in- 
terior of Africa, place great confidence in a 
medical man (Sullikeen Maghony, king of Me- 
dicine), and believe him competent to perform 
any thing, as the following instance will shew : 
I was accused by the Felatahs of having caused 
his death, by blowing maghony (poison) through 
the key-hole of his door! I learned that the 
old man had been sick about five days. The 
Felatahs had threatened to behead Al Hadge, 
who, knowing us well, and how much we 
esteemed him, said, that if they did so, they 
would not have a house standing, for that our 
great guns would knock them all down at one 
time. A messenger was sent to the king to 
condole with him for his loss, and was desired 
to inform his majesty how deeply we sympa- 
thised in his afflictions. Osiman sent word that 
he felt our kindness, and was obliged to us, but 
that God had taken his father away. He asked 
our messenger, Mina, ‘ Why don’t you stay 
with us, who are your countrymen, and not go 
with the Christian dogs and unbelievers? It 
is well known,’ says he, ‘ that in their own 
country they eat black men, and dye red cloth 
with their blood. Besides, they know nothing, 
not even Allah (God); and after death, they 
are our slaves in Paradise!’ * * * 

“On the following morning we released the 
Felatah whom we had seized. He confessed 





that it was the intention of the king and chiefs 
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to get us all on shore and poison us, and after- 
wards to seize the steamer. ™ vg ° 
* The city of Rabbah contains a popu. 
lation of nearly forty thousand, natives of 
Houssa, Yarriba, Ibbodo, and the Nufie coun- 
tries. Their religion is Pagan and Ma- 
homedan. The only mosque which I saw at 
Rabbah (though I was informed there were 
three others) was built in a large square, sur- 
rounded by a high wall: it is partly covered 
over, and will contain about two thousand per- 
sons. The Felatahs of Rabbah subsist, by 
plundering the weak towns, and levying contri- 
butions on them. Rabbah is governed by a 
king, or chief, and several elder Mallams.” 
New Dish.—‘* The natives of Addacoodah 
collect the spawn of fishes ; roast it, after form- 
ing it into balls, which are covered with plan- 
tain or banana leaf, about the size of an orange. 
It is very sweet eating. I have purchased 
upwards of one hundred of these balls a-day, 
sufficient for all hands for three days.” 
Immense Elephant’s Teeth.—‘* He told us 
that he had a house full of ivory, and 
despatched some eunuchs for two large teeth. 
In a few minutes they eame. He exult- 
ingly asked, ‘ Can you afford to buy them ?’ 
at the same moment two magnificent teeth 
were brought in, exceeding in size any thing 
of the sort I had ever seen. At the roots 
they were about two feet and a half in cir- 
cumference, and gradually tapered to the 
point: it took two able-bodied slaves to carry 
one of them: they were each about eight feet 
long, and of a dark tinge. I endeavoured, 
in my own mind, to picture the enormous size 
of an animal capable of carrying such a weight 
attached to his head. I should suppose that 
each tooth could not have weighed less than 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
pounds. We had one on board, weighing one 
hundred and forty pounds, which we purchased 
when off Addacoodah, and those which we then 
saw were nearly twice as large. The king 
asked me if we had goods sufficient to purchase 
them: to which I replied, we had, provided he 
did not ask more than their real value. I in- 
quired what he would take for them, as I should 
like to come to an agreement before going on 
board ; but he replied, they were the king of 
teeth (Sullikeen Gowaws).’’ 





Bulwer’s Athens. 
[Second notice.] 
In a former Number we expressed our inten- 
tion of recurring to Mr. Bulwer’s volumes as 
soon as Opportunity should permit; and we 
think there is no need of apology to our readers 
for again introducing to their notice a subject 
of so much attraction and interest. Our au- 
thor himself justly remarks, that it is not so 
much to her arms and institutions, though her 
warriors and statesmen have been many, as to 
her men of letters, that Athens owes the 
greater part of her fame; and it has, accord- 
ingly, been his object, with a complete account 
of her political transactions, to combine an 
elaborate view of her literature. It is to this 
latter branch that, in the present Number, we 
shall confine our observations, premising that, 
if, in the analysis of poetic feelings and in- 
Spiration, ‘he best can paint them who can 
feel them most,” few will be more adapted for 
the conduct of such comprehensive, yet minute 
investigations, than Mr. Bulwer. At the close 
of the first book, a chapter is dedicated to a 
brief survey of art, letters, and philosophy, 
prior to the legislation of Solon, before which 
period the literature of Greece was but scanty 
in comparison with its coming glories. Homer, 





however — Homer, whose single name, unas- 
sisted by any epithet, may best express the 
majesty and simplicity of his nature —had al- 
ready enriched the world with his matchless 
performances; and, as might be expected, many 
pages are devoted to this mighty master of the 
mind. We must confess we were disappointed 
in the manner in which Mr. Bulwer has dis- 
cussed the Homeric poems. He has done little 
more than enter into the often agitated ques- 
tions of their age, and argue with great length 
upon the unity and identity of their author— 
points which, in our apprehension, are by no 
means worthy of the labour and ingenuity be- 
stowed upon them. The length and episodical 
character of a detailed criticism upon these 
master-pieces are given as reasons against its 
introduction; but we think that such a di- 
gression, however long it might be, would be 
fully warranted by the delightful nature of the 
subject, which, in the hands of a writer like 
Mr. Bulwer, could not fail of acquiring fresh 
novelty and interest. Proceeding from Homer, 
the lyric poets are lightly touched upon ; but 
we find but little to detain us in this early 
period. 

We now turn to the Grecian tragedy. This 
is a subject on which, from the deep attention 
bestowed upon it in all times by the learned, 
little or nothing new can be said; but, through 
his detailed criticisms of the plot, language, and 
sentiments of the most famous specimens of 
tragic composition extant, Mr. Bulwer has con- 
trived to place their nature in a clearer light, 
and put the modern reader in possession of a 
vivid and correct idea of their merits and 
genius. 

Without waiting to decide upon the rival 
claims as to the invention of this branch of the 
drama, let us proceed at once to Auschylus, in 
whose time tragedy, in our acceptation of the 
word, may be said to have commenced. Gifted 
with the illusions of scenery and dresses, it 
sprang, Minervalike, from his brain into full 
existence; and, though in its infancy, it ap- 
peared arrayed in a majesty and glory of in- 
tellect equal to the greatest splendour with 
which it has dazzled our more modern eyes, 
The period in which Aschylus flourished was 
one of the most brilliant of Athenian history. 
The freedom of his native land had just been 
in an imperishable manner maintained against 
the mighty hosts of Darius and Xerxes; and 
the poet himself had been one of the conquerors 
at Marathon and Salamis. These circum- 
stances seem to have imbued him with a proud 
consciousness of strength and freedom, and 
animate his works with such a martial spirit, 
that his characters, in the words of Aristo- 
phanes, seem actually “* to breathe spears and 
helmets.”” The nature of his plots is simple; 
but even that simplicity sometimes wants me- 
thod and regularity. The chief attraction of 
‘Eschylus lies in the grandeur and elevation of 
his ideas. It never was his aim to awaken the 
softer feelings of his audience, but to arouse 
their surprise, terror, or indignation ; hence 
the dim, mysterious, undefined outlines of his 
characters, who, though men, seem possessed of 
more than mortal attributes, while, as they 
struggle on through uncontrollable misfortunes, 
that fearful goddess, Destiny, with her fol- 
lowers, whose name may not be said, hovers 
over them with an unpitying glance. The 
iron leaves of the tremendous volume of Fate, 
where gods and men alike read their doom, are 
spread before us, and fill us with a thrilling 
sense of the misery and gloom which encompass 
our allotted paths, while, at the same time, 
we feel ourselves encouraged to bear with for- 
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titude that which is unavoidable, and set 
Destiny itself at defiance, by the untameable 
spirit with which we meet its decrees. The 
following translation of the speech of the ocean 
nymphs to Prometheus, as he lies bound to a 
rock in the desert, is beautifully rendered by 
Mr. Bulwer— 
«« The wide earth echoes wailingly— 

Stately and antique were thy fallen race 

The wide earth walleth thee! 
Lo! from the holy Asian pata se 7 ms 


Fall, fora godhead’s wrongs, the mortals’ murmuring tears: 


They mourn within the Colchian land— 
The virgin and the warrior daughters ; 
And far remote, the Scythian band, 
Around the broad Mzotian waters, 
And they who hold in Caucasus their tower, 
Arabia’s martial flower, 
Hoarse-clamouring ’midst sharp rows of barbed spears. 


One have I seen, with equal tortures riven— 
An equal god ;—in adamantine chains 
Ever and evermore 
The Titan Atlas, crush’d, sustains 
The mighty mass of mighty Heaven, 
And the whirling cataracts roar, 
With a chime to the Titan’s groans, 
And the depth that receives them moans ; 
And from vaults that the earth are under, 
Black Hades is heard in thunder ; 
While from the founts of white-waved rivers flow 
Melodious sorrows, wailing with his wo.” 


The estimate which Mr. Bulwer gives of the 
character and powers of Aischylus is ably writ- 
ten. His Pythagorean tenets are merely alluded 
to, and we think it may not prove au ungrate- 
ful task to some of our readers, if we place 
before them those passages in which the poet’s 
opinions coincide with those of the Samian phi- 
losopher. They were, we believe, first col- 
lected by an anonymous writer in the ‘* Clas- 
sical Journal.” 

It was a common notion among the ancients 
that the gods, if there were any, looked care- 
lessly and indifferently upon the virtues and 
vices of mortals, and never troubled them- 
selves by interfering either to reward or punish 
the insignificant inhabitants of the earth. They 
considered the ‘‘ divim natura,” in the words 
of Lucretius ‘* semota 4 nostris rebus sejunc- 
taque longé.” This destructive doctrine was 
opposed by Pythagoras, as shewn by the com- 
mencement of the golden verses; from which, 
and the works of Jamblichus, we derive our 
chief knowledge of that philosopher’s ideas. 
Aschylus also strongly reprobates this view of 
things in his **‘ Agamemnon” (371). The ve- 
neration for an oath (Eumenides, 217); the 
power of necessity (Pr.v. 105); the advantages 
of pursuing the ** juste milieu;”” the immor- 
tality of the soul (Choeph. 321); the wisdom 
and sanctity of numbers (P. v. 468); the skill 
necessary in the imposition of names; or, as 
Cicero says, the doctrine “ summe sapientie 
fuisse omnibus rebus imposuisse nomen ;”’ the 
science of physiognomy (Agam. 791-800) ; are 
topics which are equally insisted upon by the 
tragedian and the sage. Pythagoras also held, 
that when the body is parted from the soul in 
sleep, the latter is enabled to see coming events 
without any obstacle, and, consequently, that 
our dreams disclose futurity. * Cum est somno 
sevocatus animus a societate et contagione cor- 
poris, tum meminit preteritorum, presentia 
cernit, futura providet.”” With this notion may 
be compared line 108 of the “ Eumenides,” 
where it is said, that ‘** the soul sees clearer in 
sleep, but in the day the fate of mortals cannot 
be foreseen.” To these coincidences may be 
added, the sacred nature of a suppliant (Eum. 
233), and the power of incantations to dispel 
diseases (Agam. 16), which were both points 
of the Pythagorean doctrines. 

There is one excellence of this poet which we 
do not remember to have seen noticed by Mr. 
Bulwer; we mean the abundance of. those 
beautiful phrases, as warbandy bumarer Bidos, 
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Doourivaxres aidng iaipmuivereu, those ‘* disjecti 
membra poete,” which are in themselves poems, 
and which are found in schylus to a far 
greater extent than in any of his rivals. Let 
us now turn from the “ father of tragedy’ to 
Sophocles, the ‘ Attic Bee,” the poet of sweet- 
ness and grace, whose conceptions are moulded 
in the most perfect form of beauty, breathing a 
spirit of content and harmony. Wisely did the 
chorus of Aristophanes, while recounting the 
blessings of » place among them ‘“ the 
songs of Sophocles,” with their soft melancholy, 
which often, however, rises into the sublime. 
Schlegel compares him ‘+ to a sacred grove of 
the dark goddess of fate, in which the laurel, 
the olive, and the vine, display their luxuriant 
vegetation, and the song of the nightingale is 
for ever heard.” In an analysis of his tra- 
gedies, Mr. Bulwer displays the leading cha- 
racteristics of this poet in a lively and masterly 
style. The accompanying lines are a trans- 
lation of a description of the close of the stormy 
life led by the now worn out CEdipus. 

«« Then o’er them as they wept, his hands he clasped, 

And ‘ O my children,’ said he, * from this day 
Ye have no more a father—all of me 
Withers away—the burthen and the toil 
Of mine old age fall on ye nevermore. 
Sad travail have ye borne for me, and yet 
Let oue thought soften grief when I am gone— 
‘The thought that none upon the desolate world 
Loved you as I did;—and in death I leave 
A happier life to you!’ 
Thus movingly, 
With clinging arms and passionate sobs, the three 
Wept out aloud, until the sorrow grew 
Into a deadly hush—nor cry nor wail 
Starts the drear silence of the solitude. 
‘Then, suddenly, a bodiless voice is heard, — 
it call’d on him—it call’d; and over all 
Horror fell cold, and stirr’d the bristling hair ! 
Again, the voice—again—* Ho! (Edipus, 
Why linger we so long? Come—hither—come !’"” 

We must here take our leave for the present 
of ** gorgeous tragedy.”” ‘This is a study, the 
pursuit of which may be rendered eminently 
useful in a variety of ways. By accustoming 
the minds of youth to the contemplation of 
vigour and originality of thought, nobleness of 
sentiment, and a fund of rich imagery and 
language, they become imbued with a more 
liberal and extended style of thinking, and a 
correct and polished mode of expression. ‘They 
will see likewise the gloomy and dark condition 
of the heathen philosophy; they will perceive 
that its joyousness and festivity, which are so 
enlarged upon by some as its recommendation, 
were but means resorted to to drown passing 
thoughts, and silence that inward monitor, 
which, in every individual, of whatever age or 
clime, will never cease to obtrude itself. The 
misery arising from giving way to those pas- 
sions which admit of no alternative, but either 
are controlled, or control, with resistless sway, 
their impotent possessor ; the dreariness and 
melancholy springing from unsettled ideas of a 
future state, and the fixed belief in an insur. 
mountable destiny, will be strikingly forced 
upon them; and no one, in our opinion, can 
rise from the perusal of the Greek tragedians 
without feeling that he is ‘a wiser and a 
sadder man.” 

Mr. Bulwer has carried, as yet, his view of 
the literature of Greece no further than the 
age of Sophocles: we trust, ere long, to be 
gratified by the completion of his undertaking, 
when we shall be enabled to judge of its merits 
in a more comprehensive way than is at pre- 
sent in our power. We hope to be able once 


more to resume our notice of this work, and 
examine the history of the political transactions 
and institutions of time-honoured Athens. 
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A History of British Birds, Indigenous and 
Migratory, §c. &c. &c. By William Mac- 
gillivray, A.M. F.R.S.E. Vol. I.  8vo. 
pp- 63]. London, 1837. Scott and Co. 

Tuts work of Mr. Macgillivray is a valuable 

addition to British Ornithology. Of all por- 

tions of the science of Natural History, the 
knowledge of birds has hitherto been the least 
certain, the least definite. This has, in a great 
measure, arisen from the extraordinary reluct- 
ance naturalists seem to have had in acting to- 
wards birdsas they did towards the other members 
of the creation. In viewing the whole animal 
world, vertebral and invertebral, they have, 
with the exception of the class of birds, in no 
instance founded their theoretic distinctions on 
mere external appearance. Struck with the 
outward form of birds so varied and so beauti- 
ful, they appear to have proceeded in the inspec- 
tion of them no further than the plumage, the 
skin, the beak, the legs, or the claws. Thus 
did Linnzus ground his system upon the shape 
of the feet and bill; Vieillot his upon the legs ; 
others derived theirs from data still more ab- 
surd. Absurd, indeed; for what renders the 
study of the mammalia so clear in its defini- 
tions, so absorbing in its interest? What, 
more than that it affords so much scope for 
internal investigation? It is a great study, 
this search into the organic structure of God's 
creatures. Mr. Macgillivray is the first who 
has applied it to birds in its fullest extent, and 
thus dispensed to those animals the justice that 
had been so long denied them. His plan is| 
this. He first divides the British birds into} 
four sections, determined by their habits and | 
modes of life, and simple in designation, viz. | 
the aerial birds, the land birds, the wading | 
birds, and the swimming birds. ‘* These pri-| 





as sectional, and as coming in the place of 

ose familiar to every person—of land birds, and | 
water birds, are composed of orders equivalent | 
to each other, and characterised by peculiarities | 
of form and structure.’ With him these, 
orders are nineteen, and each of them contains 
several families, under which the genera are 
arranged. The volume before us, the first and 
the only one which has yet appeared, after an 
elaborate essay upon the structure of birds, 
brings us to the subject matter of the sections. | 
The author, for certain reasons he mentions, | 
commences with the second section, that of the | 
Aves ambulatoria or land birds. The following | 
passages may, in some measure, afford an idea | 
of the execution of his plan, and a specimen of | 
his style. 

The Passer Domesticus: the House Sparrow. 
—‘* The Male. It may be considered super- 
fluous to-describe a bird so familiar to every 
person as the sparrow; but it is necessary to 
preserve a uniformity of method, .and, there- | 
fore, it is incumbent upon me to treat this 
‘vulgar fellow’ with as much consideration | 
as the most elegant and unexpected visitor. | 
Every body knows that it is a small, stout, 
active, and occasionally noisy bird, not re-| 
markable for beauty, and content, as becomes | 
its humble station, with indifferent food, and 
poor accommodation. Its form and external 
parts correspond with the generic character in | 
every point. The wsophagus is three inches | 
long; the crop, one inch; the gizzard, three- 
fourths; the intestine, eight; its diameter, | 
from nearly two-twelfths to one-twelfth ; the| 





of ten-twelfths from the anus; the rectum, | 
ten-twelfths. ‘The plumage is blended, rather 
compact above; the feathers ovate, rather acu- 
minate, with a very slender plumule, consisting 


of a few long filaments, The feathers about 
the base of the bill are terminated by short 
bristles, and there are five distinct, pretty 
large, almost simple bristles, at the base of the 
upper mandible, The wings are rather short, 
broad, and a little rounded; the first and third 
quills about equal, the third slightly longer, 
the other primaries slowly graduated; the 
third, fourth, and fifth very slightly cut out on 
the outer edge towards the tip; the secondary 
quills truncato-emarginate. The tail is short. 
ish, nearly even, being ‘very slightly emar. 
ginate. ‘The bill is black, tinged with gray; 
the iris dark brown; the feet pale brown, the 
claws darker. The upper part of the head is 
light brownish-gray; the loral or preocular 
space, a line above, another beneath the eye, 
the feathers at the base of the lower mandible, 
those of the chin and fore-neck, black, most of 
them tipped with gray. The black space be- 
fore the eye is margined above by grayish- 
white, and the supraocular black line is ter- 
minated behind by a small white spot. A 
broad band of bright chestnut from the eye 
down the neck, obscurely meeting its fellow 
behind. The auricular coverts are whitish. 
gray, and from them extends a broad band on 
either side down the neck, gradually fading 
into yellowish-gray. Feathers of the lower 
part of the hind-neck, and of the fore part of 
the back, with the scapulars, brownish-red, 
their inner web brownish-black. ‘Those of the 
hind part of the back, and the upper tail.coverts, 
light brownish-gray, of which colour, but paler, 
are all the under parts, the lower tail-coverts 
being dusky-gray in the centre. The quills are 
blackish - brown, externally margined with 
brownish-yellow, the inner more broadly mar- 
gined with brownish-red ; the large coverts are 


Mary groups (he says)—which I consider merely darker, but with broader brownish-red margins, 


and slightly tipped with whitish ; the first row 
of smaller coverts brownish-black, their termi- 
nal half white; the rest brownish-red, their 
concealed part black ; the tail is wood-brown ; 
the outer webs blackish, the margins yellow- 
ish-gray. Length to end of tail 6} inches; 
extent of wings 9,3; wing, from flexure, 3} ; 
tail, 2}; bill along the ridge 4, along the edge 
of Jower mandible, 8); tarsus, fj; first toe, 
43 twelfths, its claw, 7,3 second toe 43, its 
claw, 2} twelfths; third two, 7, its claw, 3) 
twelfths ; fourth toe, ¥, its claw, 2) twelfths.” 

The Habits of the Raven.—** The raven some- 
times nestles at no great distance from the 
eagle, in which case these birds do not molest 
each other; but in general, the former is a 
determined enemy to the latter, and may often 
be seen harassing it. ‘ What a brave soldier 
the raven is; he fights the eagle, who is four 
times his size!’ I remember hearing an old 
Highlander say to me more than twenty years 
ago. But let us consider the matter. There 
goes the white-tailed eagle! Launched from 
the rock of Liuir she advances along the cliffs 
on her way to the inland hills, where she ex- 
pects to find a supply of food for her young. 
Now she is opposite the promontory of Ui, 
whence, croaking in fierce anger, rush two 
ravens. The eagle seems not to heed them ; 
but they rapidly gain upon her, and, separat- 
ing as they come up in her wake, one ascends, 
the other glides beneath, menacing her, and 


| attempting to peck at her. While she regards 


the one below, that above plunges towards her ; 
but perceiving that she is ready to meet him, 


| carca, two-twelfths, aud placed at the distance; he reascends a few feet, the other in the mean 


time threatening vengeance below. I never 
observed, however, that they actually came 1 
contact with the object of their pursuit, which 
seemed to regard them as more disagreeable 
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TS 
than dangerous, and appeared to hurry on 
merely to avoid being pestered by them.” 

The Carrion Crow. —** The carrion crow is 
very easily tamed, and is strongly attached to 
the person who brings him up. I kept one for 
two years and a half, It flew round about the 
neighbourhood, and roosted every night on the 
trees of my shrubbery. At whatever distance 
he was, as soon as he heard my voice he imme- 
diately came to me. He was very fond of being 
caressed, but should any one except myself 
stroke him on the head or back, he was sure to 
make the blood spring from their fingers. 
He seemed to take a very great delight in 
pecking the heels of barefooted youths. The 
more terrified they were, the more did his joy 
seem to increase. ven the heels of my pointers, 
when he was in his merry mood, did not escape 
his art of ingeniously tormenting. His me- 
mory was astonishing. One Monday morning, 
after being satiated with food, he picked up a 
mole which was lying in the orchard, and hop- 
ped with it into the garden. I kept out of his 
sight, as he seldom concealed any thing when 
he thought you observed him. He covered it 
so nicely with earth that, after the most dili- 
gent search, I could not discover where he had 
put it. As his wings had been cut to prevent 
him from flying over the wall into the garden, 
he made many a fruitless attempt during the 
week to get in at the door. On Saturday even- 
ing, however, it having been left open, I saw 
him hop to the very spot where the mole had 
been so long hid, and, to my surprise, he came 
out with it in the twinkling of an eye.” 

In the study of ornithology, Mr. Macgilli- 
vray is, of course, a complete enthusiast. His 
descriptions of the various species, his ad- 
ventures and wanderings for the improvement 
of his knowledge through the romantic hill and 
dale of his own beautiful Scotland, are given in 
a tone of high animation. A dry north country 
humour, too, pervades the work, and adds not 
a little to the amusement it affords. The nu- 
merous engravings have been executed with 
great care and accuracy. If Mr. Macgillivray 
conclude his task with the same spirit, energy, 
and ability, that he has shewn in its commence- 
ment, he may fairly elaim a place among the 
first ornithologists of any age or time. 





Letters of Charles Lamb. 
ConTINUING our review of this various and 
agreeable work, our next quotation is a fair 
sample of Mr. Lamb’s playful letters; it is one 
written to his friend, Manning, who was medi- 
tating a journey to the East. He says— 

“ My dear Manning, the general scope of 
your letter afforded no indieations of insanity, 
but some particular points raised a scruple. 
For God's sake don’t think any more of * inde- 
pendent Tartary.’ What are you to do among 
such Ethiopians ? Is there no lineal descend- 
ant of Prester John? Is the chair empty ? 
Is the sword unswayed ?—depend upon it 
they'll never make you their king, as long as 
any branch of that great stoek is remaining. 1 
tremble for your Christianity. Read Sir John 
Mandeville’s Travels to cure you, or come over 
to England. There is a Tartar man now ex- 
hibiting at Exeter Change. Come and talk 
with him, and hear what he says first. In- 
deed, he is no very favourable specimen of his 
countrymen! But, ‘perbaps, the best thing 
you can do is to try to get the idea out of your 
head. For this purpose, repeat to yourself 
every night, after you have said your prayers, 
the words, Independent Tartary, Independent 
Tartary, two or three times, and associate with 
them the idea of oblivion (’tis Hartley’s me- 


thod with obstinate memories), or say, Inde. 
pendent, Independent, have I not already got 
an independence ? That was a clever way of 
the old Puritans, pun-divinity. My dear 
friend, think what a sad pity it would be to 
bury such parts in heathen countries, among 
nasty, unconversable, horse-belching, Tartar 
people! Some say they are cannibals; and 
then conceive a Tartar-fellow eating my friend, 
and adding the cool malignity of mustard and 
vinegar! I am afraid ‘tis the reading of 
Chaucer has misled you; his foolish stories 
about Cambuscan, and the ring, and the horse 
of brass. Believe me, there are no such things, 
*tis all the poet’s invention ; but if there were 
such darling things as old Chaucer sings, I 
would up behind you on the horse of brass, and 
frisk off for Prester John’s country. But these 
are all tales; a horse of brass never flew, and a 
king’s daughter never talked with birds!| The 
Tartars, really, are a cold, insipid, smouchey 
set. You'll be sadly moped (if you are not 
eaten) among them. Pray try and cure your. 
self, Take hellebore (the counsel is Horace’s, 
*twas none of my thought originally). Shave 
yourself oftener. Eat no saffron, for saffron- 
eaters contract a terrible Tartar-like-yellow. 
Pray to avoid the fiend. Eat nothing that 
gives the heart-burn. Shave the upper lip. 
Go about like an European. Read no books of 
voyages (they are nothing but lies), only now 
and then a romance, to keep the fancy under. 
Above all, don’t go to any sights of wild beasts. 
That has been your ruin. Accustom yourself 
to write familiar letters, on common subjects, 
to your friends in England, such as are of a 
moderate understanding. And think about 
common things more. I supped last night with 
Rickman, and met a merry natural captain, 
who pleases himself vastly with once having 
made a pun at Otaheite in the O. language. 
’Tis the same man who said Shakspeare he 
liked, because he was so much of the gentle- 
man. Rickman is a man ‘ absolute in all num- 
bers.” I think I may one day bring you 
acquainted, if you do not go to Tartary first ; 
for you'll never come back. Have a care, my 
dear friend, of Anthropophagi ! their stomachs 
arealways craving. ’T'is terrible to be weighed 
out at fivepence a-pound. To sit at table 
(the reverse of fishes in Holland), not as a 
guest, but asa meat. God bless you: do come 
to England. Air and exercise may do great 
things. Talk with some minister. Why not 
your father ? God dispose all for the best. I 
have discharged my duty. Your sincere friend.” 

In 1806, Lamb, who was very unsuccessful 
in all his dramatic efforts, had his farce of 
“Mr. H—” d—d at Drury Lane; and Mr. 
Talfourd relates that “ When the curtain fell 
on the first act, the friends of the author began 
to fear. The second, act dragged heavily on, 
as second acts of farces will do; a rout at 
Bath, peopled with ill-dressed and over-dressed 
actors and actresses, increased the disposition. 
to yawn; and when the moment of disclosure 
came, and nothing worse than the name Hogs- 
flesh was heard, the audience resented the long 
play on their curiosity, and would hear no 
more. Lamb, with his sister, sat, as he anti- 
cipated, in the front of the pit, and having 
joined in encoring the epilogue, the brilliancy 
of which injured the farce, he gave way with 
equal pliancy to the common feeling, and hissed 
and hooted as loudly as any of his neighbours. 
The next morning’s playbill contained a ve- 
pracious announcement, that * the new farce of 
‘ Mr. H.,’ performed for the first time last 
night, was received by an overflowing audience 





with universal applause, and will be repeated 


for the second time to-morrow ;’ but the 
lamps never that morrow saw! Elliston would 
have tried it again; but Lamb saw at once 
that the case was hopeless, and consoled his 
friends with a century of puns for the wreck of 
his dramatic hopes.” 

A year after, he writes, “‘ So I go creeping 
on since I was lamed with that cursed fall from 
off the top of Drury Lane Theatre into the pit, 
/something more than a year ago. However, I 
| have been free of the house ever since, and the 
house was pretty free with me upon that occa- 
sion. Hang ’em, how they hissed! it was not 
a hiss neither, but a sort of a frantic yell, like 

a congregation of mad geese, with roaring 
jsometimes like bears, mows and mops like 
|apes, sometimes snakes, that hiss’d me into 
madness. *T'was like St. Anthony's tempta- 
tions. Mercy on us, that God should give his 
favourite children, men, mouths to speak with, 
to discourse ratioually, to promise smoothly, to 
|flatter agreeably, to encourage warmly, to 
‘counsel wisely, to sing with, to drink with, 
jand to kiss with; and that they should turn 
|them. into mouths of adders, bears, wolves, 
|hyenas, and whistle like tempests, and emit 
breath through them like distillations of aspic 
poison, to asperse and vilify the innocent la- 
bours of their fellow-creatures who are desirous 
to please them! Heaven be pleased to make 
the teeth rot out of them all, therefore! Make 
them a reproach, and all that pass by them to 
loll out their tongue at them! Blind mouths! 
as Milton somewhere calls them.” 

In others of his jocular epistles we read — 

* IT continue Mr. Lamb. I have published 
a little book for children on titles of honour ; 
and to give thém some idea of the difference of 
rank and gradual rising, I have made a little 
scale, supposing myself to receive the following 
various accessions of dignity from the king, 
who is the fountain of honour. As at first,— 
1. Mr. C. Lamb; 2. C. Lamb, Esq.; 3. Sir 
C. Lamb, bart.; 4. Baron Lam) of Stamford ; 
5. Viscount Lamb; 6. Earl Lamb; 7. Marquess 
Lamb; 8. Duke Lamb. It would look like 
quibbling to carry it on further, and especially 
as it is not necessary for children to go beyond 
the ordinary titles of sub-regal dignity in our 
own country, otherwise I have sometimes in 
my dreams imagined myself still advancing, as 
9th, King Lamb; 10th, Emperor Lamb; 
1tth, Pope Innocent, bigher than which is 
nothing. Puns I have not made many (nor 
punch much), since the date of my last; one I 
cannot help relating. A constable in Salisbury 
Cathedral was telling me that eight people 
dined at the top of the spire of the cathedral, 
upon which, I remarked, that they must be 
very sharp set. But in general I cultivate the 
reasoning part of my mind more than the ima- 
ginative. ” - as e * Hazlitt 
has written a grammar for Godwin ; Godwin 
sells it bound up with a treatise of his own lan- 
guage, but the gray mare is the better horse. 
I don’t allude to Mrs. , but to the word 
grammar, which comes near to grey mare, if 
you observe, in sound. That figure is called 
paranomasia in Greek. I am sometimes happy 
in it. An old woman begged of me for charity. 
* Ah! sir,’ said she, ‘ I have seen better days ;’ 
‘So have I, good woman,’ I replied; but I 
| meant literally, days not so rainy and overcast 
| as that on which she begged’: she meant more 
| prosperous days. I must devote myself to im- 

becility ; I must be gloriously useless while I 
i stay here. How is Mrs. M.? will she pardon 
,My inefficiency? The city of Salisbury is full 

















| Of weeping and wailing. The bank has stopt 
|payment; and every body in the town kept 
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a 
money at it, or has got some of its notes. Some 
have lost all they had in the world. It is the 
next thing to seeing a city with the plague 
within its walls. The Wilton people are all 
undone ; all the manufacturers there kept cash 
at the Salisbury bank ; and I do suppose it to 
be the unhappiest county in England this, 
where I am making holiday. We purpose set- 
ting out for Oxford Tuesday fortnight, and 
coming thereby home. But no more night 
travelling. 
it of the inside) with that deduction from 
my natural rest which I suffered coming 
down. Neither Mary nor I can spare a 
morsel of our rest; it is incumbent on us 
to be misers of it. Travelling is not good 
for us, we travel so seldom. Ifthe sun be hell, 
it is not for the fire, but for the sempiternal 
motion of that miserable body of light. How 
much more dignified leisure hath a muscle 
glued to his unpassable rocky limit, two inch 
square! He hears the tide roll over him, back- 
wards and forwards, twice a-day (as the Salis. 
bury long coach goes and returns in eight-and- 
forty hours), but knows better than to take an 
outside night-place a-top on’t. He is the owl of 
the sea—Minerva’s fish—the fish of wisdom.” 

This was written from Salisbury, whither he 
had gone on a visit, in 1810. 

A squabble with the ‘ Quarterly Review,” 
in 1811, induces the learned serjeant to soften 
down and palliate (see vol. i. pp. 322—326) such 
matters as agree with his own political views, and 
severely censure the opposites. It is rather a 
stretch of liberality, to publish a tolerably sting- 
ing libel on the Prince Sopent, published in a 
newspaper, and, as a complete set-off, assure us, 
that *‘ at the time when he wrote it, Lamb 
used to stop any passionate attacks upon the 
Prince, with the smiling remark, ‘ I love my 
Regent.’” The abuse was given to the world ; 
the salve confined to the little chamber. Ina 
better tone are the following reflections, in a 
letter to Wordsworth, in 1822. 

“ Deaths overset one, and put one out long 
after the recent grief. Two or three bave died 
within this last two twelvemonths, and so 
many parts of me have been numbed. One 
sees a picture, reads an anecdote, starts a 
casual fancy, and thinks to tell of it to this 
person in preference to every other: the per- 
son is gone whom it would have peculiarly 
suited. It won’t do for another. Every de- 
parture destroys a class of sympathies. There’s 
Captain Burney gone! hat fun has whist 
now ; what matters it what you lead, if you 
can no longer fancy him looking over you ? 
One never hears any thing, but the image of 
the particular person occurs with whom alone 
almost you would care to share the intelligence 
—thus one distributes oneself about ; and now 
for so many parts of me I have lost the market. 
Common natures do not suffice me. Good 
people, as they are called, won’t serve. I want 
individuals. I am made up of queer points, 
and I want so many answering needles. The 
going away of friends does not make the re- 
mainder more precious. It takes so much 
from them as there was a common link. A, 
B, and C make a party. Adies. B not only 
loses A, but all A’s part in C. C loses A’s 
part in B; and so the alphabet sickens by sub- 
traction of interchangeables. I express myself 
muddily, capite dolente. Ihave a dulling cold. 
My theory is to enjoy life, but my practice is 
against it. I grow ominously tired of official 
confinement. Thirty years have I served the 
Philistines, and my neck is not subdued to the 
yoke. You don’t know how wearisome it is to 
breathe the air of four pent walls, without 


My head is sore (understand | Th 


relief, day after day, all the golden hours of the 
day between ten and four, without ease or 
interposition. Tadet me harum quotidianarum 
formarum, these pestilential clerk-faces always 
in one’s dish. O for a few years between the 
grave and the desk! they are the same, save 
that at the latter you are the outside machine.” 

His reflections on the accidents of life, and 
on the loss of friends, are always pathetic, even 
when dashed with a certain mixture of humour. 
us : 

‘© Dear Robinson,—I called upon you this 
morning, and found you were gone to visit a 
dying friend. I had been upon a like errand. 
Poor Norris has been lying dying for now al- 
most a week— such is the penalty we pay for 
having enjoyed a strong constitution! Whe- 
ther he knew me or not, I know not; or whe- 
ther he saw me through his poor glazed eyes ; 
but the group I saw about him I shall not for- 

t. Upon the bed, or about it, were assembled 

is wife and two daughters, and poor deaf 
Richard, his son, looking doubly stupified. 
There they were, and seemed to have been 
sitting all the week. I could only reach out a 
hand to Mrs. Norris: speaking was impossible 
in that mute chamber. By this time I hope it 
is all over with him. In him I have a loss the 
world cannot make up. He was my friend 
and my father’s friend all the life I can re- 
member. I seem to have made foolish friend- 
ships ever since. Those are friendships which 
outlive a second generation. Old as I am 
waxing, in his eyes I was still the child he first 
knew me. To the last he called me Charley. 
I have none to call me Charley now. He was 
the last link that bound me to the Temple. 
You are but of yesterday. In him seem to have 
died the old plainness of manners, and single- 
ness of heart. Letters he knew nothing of, 
nor did his reading extend beyond the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.’ Yet there was a pride of 
literature about him from being amongst books 
(he was librarian), and from some scraps of 
doubtful Latin which he had picked up in his 
office of entering students, that gave him very 
diverting airs of pedantry. Can I forget the 
erudite look with which, when he had been in 
vain trying to make out a black-letter text of 
Chaucer in the Temple Library, he laid it 
down, and told me, that ‘ in those old books, 
Charley, there is sometimes a deal of very in- 
different spelling ; and seemed to console him- 
self in the reflection! His jokes, for he had 
his jokes, are now ended ; but they were old 
trusty perennials, staples that pleased after 
decies repetita, and were always as good as 
new. One song he had, which was reserved 
for the night of Christmas-day, which we al- 
ways spent inthe Temple. It was an old thing, 
and spoke of the flat bottoms of our foes, and 
the possibility of their coming over in darkness, 
and alluded to threats of an invasion many 
years blown over; and when he came to the 
part 
© We'll still make ’em run, and we'll still make ’em sweat, 


In spite of the devil, and Brussels’ Gazette !’ 
his eyes would sparkle as with the freshness of 
an impending event. And what is the ‘ Brus- 
sels’ Gazette’ now? I cry while I enumerate 
these trifles. ‘ How shall we tell them in a 
stranger's ear ?’” 

And the following to Coleridge is to us 
striking, as well as curious : 

‘© One of the bitterest pangs I ever felt of 
remorse was when a child—my kind old aunt 
had strained her pocket-strings to bestow a 
sixpenny whole plum-cake upon me. In my 
way home through the Borough, I met a vener- 





able old man, not a mendicant, — but there- 





abouts ; a look-beggar, not a verbal petitionist ; 
and in the coxcombry of taught-charity, I gave 
oer the cake to him. I walked on a little in 
all the pride of an Evangelical peacock ; when, 
on a sudden, my old aunt’s kindness crossed 
me; the sum it was to her; the pleasure she 
had a right to expect that I—not the old im. 
postor —should take in eating her cake; the 
cursed ingratitude by which, under the colour 
of a Christian virtue, I had frustrated her 
cherished purpose. I sobbed, wept, and took 
it to heart so grievously, that I think I never 
suffered the like — and I was right. It wasa 
piece of unfeeling hypocrisy, and proved a 
lesson to me ever after. : Fl (My, * 
‘“ Nothing fills a child’s mind like a large 
old mansion; better if un—or partially —oc- 
cupied, peopled with the spirits of deceased 
members for the county, and justices of the 
quorum. Would I were buried in the peopled 
solitude of one, with my feelings at seven years 
old! Those marble busts of the emperors, they 
seemed as if they were to stand for ever, as 
they had stood from the living ages of Rome, 
in that old marble hall, and I to partake of their 
permanency. Eternity was, while I thought 
not of Time. But he thought of me, and they 
are toppled down, and corn covers the spot of 
the noble old dwelling and its princely gardens. 
T feel like a grasshopper that, chirping about 
the grounds, escapes his sithe only by my 
littleness. Even now he is whetting one of 
his smallest razors to clean whipe me out, per- 
haps. Well! ° . . a * 
** To make me more alone, our ill-tempered 
maid is gone, who, with all her airs, was yet a 
home-piece of furniture, a record of better 
days ; and the young thing that has succeeded 
her is good and attentive, but she is nothing; 
and Ihave no one here to talk over old matters 
with. Scolding and quarrelling have something 
of familiarity, and a community of interest ; 
they imply acquaintance; they are of one sen- 
timent, which is of the family of dearness.” 
With this brief, but characteristic passage, 
we conclude. The publication is altogether a 
delightful one; full of various and interesting 
matter, not only exhibiting the estimable 
principal in colours true to nature, and yet 
allowing all his quips and cranks to shine 
and glisten through them, but touching on a 
multitude of topics and persons intimately con- 
nected with the literature of the last half cen- 
tury. Mr. Talfourd has done justice to his 
subject, and his subject was one rich in at- 
tractive properties. 





Spencer’s Circassia, &c. 
(Second notice. ] 

Even whilst we were penning our preceding 
notice of this work, the accounts received from 
the quarter of which it principally treats, and 
published in all our newspapers, have added a 
new proof of its immediate and pressing import- 
ance. No doubt the political press will take it 
up in this light ; and, therefore, we may be the 
more readily excused for pursuing the bent of 
our own inclination, and consulting the literary 
character of our journal, in saying very little 
with regard to the national questions it in- 
volves. These accounts state, that Russia is 
assembling an overwhelming force, evidently 
with the design of putting down, if possible, 
within the present season, the ‘ insurrection in 
Circassia.”” But Captain Spencer maintains 
that Circassia is independent ; and it is not 
easy to understand how an independent people 
can be guilty of insurrection !* He tells us, 

P - ” published a Circassian manifesto 
to this ellocte for the. genuineness of which Captain 
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“‘ In describing my visit to the Russian pos- 
sessions on the Black Sea ; in referring to the 
actual state of Cireassia, the desolating war car- 
ried on in that country, and other circum- 
stances connected with the policy of the Rus- 
sian government—I have been placed in the 
disagreeable position, either of sacrificing my 
regard to truth, or, out of courtesy to my Rus- 
sian friends, of flinging over objects that passed 
beneath my observation the veil of misrepre- 
sentation. But, were I to delineate them other- 
wise than I have done, I should subject myself 
to the stigma of being branded by my compa- 
triots as a Russian hireling—not to mention 
how deeply I should compromise my own cha- 
racter as an independent writer—a character so 
generously attributed to me by my critical con- 
temporaries. Apart, however, from personal 
considerations, the claims of humanity would 
be sacrificed, which demand the exposure of the 
policy pursued by Russia towards the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of the Western Caucasus— 
a policy alike detrimental to the interests of 
Great Britain, and dangerous to the repose of 
Europe. * * * That Russia(he continues) 
has infringed international law in the capture 
of the Vixen, I think I have sufficiently proved, 
by confirming the fact, that the inhabitants of 
the Western Caucasus are, and always have 
been, independent—a fact unhesitatingly ad- 
mitted by Turkey and Persia, and by Russia 
herself before the Adrianople treaty. I shall 
conclude my remarks on this disagreeable topic, 
by expressing a hope that the government will 
use its influence in terminating the unequal 
contest now carried on by Russia against the 
independent tribes of Circassia ; and will also 
not omit to secure the advantages which the 
Caucasian provinces, from their situation, the 
excellency of their ports, and the value and 
variety of their natural productions, offer to 
the trading interests of Great Britain. It is 
likewise to be desired, that, when viewed in 
connexion with our eastern empire, the import- 
ance of preserving friendly relations with a 
people, who, from the position of their country, 
may, at some future period, prove valuable 
allies, will be recognised. In short, there never 
was a more favourable moment for our govern- 
ment, by a bold-spirited line of policy, to render 
eminent service to the country, than is now 
offered, by acknowledging the independence of 
Circassia—a line of policy which would be jus- 
tified by the strength and resources of the coun- 
try whose destinies they direct. * * 
The land of the Attéghéié, or Circassians, 


Spencer vouches; and he also adds the following :— 
** Having, in a previous letter, See that Russia could 
derive no right to that part of the Caucasus inhabited by 
the independent tribes, known under the name of Circas- 
Sians, from the Ottoman Porte; and also shewn, while 
visiting the Russian fortresses on the coast, that the 
people are in actual possession of their country, it is un- 
The sat to discuss this subject at any considerable length. 
The fact is, Turkey never was, at any period what- 
ever, master of Circassia, beyond a few crumbling for- 
tresses on the coast. How, then, could she transfer a 
title she never had? If we refer to the fourth article of 
the treaty of Adrianople, we shall find that the independ- 
ont tribes of Circassia were not even mentioned. Again, 
tom time immemorial, the Turks have been in the fabit 
of purchasing slaves from the independent princes of Cir- 
cassia; consequently, every man at all conversant with 
oriental laws and manners, must be aware that it is con- 
Tea? both to the religion of Mahomet and the laws of 
; urkey, to import slaves, except from a foreign power. 
n short, it is notorious ao the whole of the east- 
fail world, that the utmost efforts of the Turkish arms 
a led in the attempt to establish their supremacy over 
Kal mountaineers of the Caucasus, Anapa, Soudjouk- 
T é, and one or two others in Abasia, were ceded to 

urkey by the Circassians, solely for the purposes of 
Permits and, so far as that power possessed any right 
— these places, she made it over to Russia; but whe- 
fi T settlements under such circumstances, the purpose 
rs Which they were originally ted having ceased, 
att Not, in justice, to have reverted to the natives, I 

ve to the unprejudiced inquirer to determine.” 


marked as independent from the Kouban, 
which divides it from the territory of the 
Tchernemorsky Cossacks, to the Salamache, 
or Burzuklu river, on the frontiers of Mingre- 
lia, corresponds with the boundaries laid down 
in the chart of General Khatov, published, by 
order of the Russian government, a few years 
previously to the Adrianople treaty—an im- 
portant admission, when considered with refer- 
ence to the question as to the right which 
Russia derives from Turkey to Circassia.” 
Such are our author’s statements on this 
interesting subject ; and we leave them with- 
out comment to the public consideration to 
which they are so well entitled. Previous to 
his visit to the interior of Circassia, as illus- 
trated by the extracts in our last Gazette, Capt. 
Spencer made a tour (as we noticed) of the 
coasts of the Black Sea, under the auspices of 
the Governor-General Worrenzou, from whom 
he received every kind of hospitality and atten- 
tion. Theodosia, Kertch, Anapa, Pitzounda 
(thought to be the site of the grand Pythus), 
Bombora, &c. &c. &c. Of the latter we read, 
“ After visiting the fortifications on the 
coast, and the ruins of a church and monastery 
built by the Genoese, we continued our route 
to the principal fortress, distant about three 
wersts. Like that at Pitzounda, our way led, 
for some time, through a dense forest ; here we 
perceived the box, which in Europe is a dwarf 
shrub, a perfect giant of the forest ; the juni- 
per of such colossal dimensions as to measure 
fifteen feet in circumference ; and the oak, with 
the largest leaves I had ever seen, adorning the 
valleys, and lining the sides of the lofty hills in 
such abundance, as to create the belief that 
Russia might here alone find a nursery suffi- 
cient to furnish her with wood for ship-build- 
ing during centuries. The arbutus andrachne, 
the oleander and the tamarisk, the olive and 
the fig, the rhododendron and the pomegranate, 
were every where to be seen in all their varie- 
gated tints and rich luxuriance. Besides these, 
even the earth seemed covered with the richest 
plants; and the most beautiful blossoms shed 
around their aromatic fragrance. At every 
step I discovered some new production un- 
known to Europe, and every breeze wafted a 
thousand odours. Nor were the birds that filled 
the air with their delightful warblings, the in. 
sects and reptiles that Iuxuriated among the 
long grass and flowers, less interesting; and I 
was not more pleased with their many-coloured 


*| plumage and gaily painted wings, than asto- 


nished at their gigantic size, particularly the 
common lizard, which here measures eighteen 
inches ; and were it not from its bright green 
changing from the dark hue of the emerald to 
that of the first leaf in spring, you might be 
inclined to suppose it a young crocodile. While 
following the windings of a murmuring rivulet, 
the Phandra, the endless numbers of toads and 
serpents we encountered, crawling in every di- 
rection in this land of nature, drew from the 
more timid members of our party many a 
shriek. The latter, of a large species, are not 
considered venomous; and a native of the 
Archipelago, or Stamboul, would have been in 
raptures at the sight of his much-prized dainty, 
the land tortoise; for we were absolutely 
obliged to walk most cautiously, or we should 
have crushed them at every step. The natives 
of this part of Circassia never use them as food; 
but in the countries I have mentioned they are 
highly valued for their flavour and nutritious 
qualities, and are generally considered to be 
most efficacious in pulmonary disorders. We 
were much disappointed at not meeting with 





| Michael Scharavaschedze, chief of the Pso tribe, 


i nt nnn nn ner RR 
inhabiting the neighbourhood of Bombora, who, 
I understood, was educated in St. Petersburg, 
and an officer in the Russian service; but, 
strange to say, although he has long given in 
his adhesion to the government, yet we were 
told the usual story, that not a single soldier 
can absent himself to any distance from the 
fort without danger of being shot or taken 
prisoner. In addition to this, we learned, 
among other things, that the hostility of the 
natives was increasing, and that the garrison 
had suffered considerably from an attack made 
by the Circassians some months previously, and 
which had been conducted with a fury and an 
address they had never before exhibited. We 
were also informed, that, since the strictness of 
the blockade prevents the people from obtaining 
a sufficient supply of powder, they have adopted 
the expedient of the lasso in capturing the sol- 
diers of the garrison, who are thus led off to 
the mountains without being able to offer any 
effectual resistance. After visiting the fortress, 
we took a lounge through the little town of 
Bombora, or Lehna, adjoining, built by the 
Abasians, but displaying no feature distinct 
from those we find on the opposite coast of the 
Black Sea in Asia Minor. There were a few 
bazaars kept by Armenian traders, filled with 
coarse Russian manufactures, only remarkable 
for their gaudy colours, together with a few 
tinsel gew-gaws for the use of the peasants, and 
salt and tobacco. In one of the bazaars we 
saw a noble of the country, who had just come 
down from the mountains to effect some trifling 
barter: he was completely armed, and, as is 
usual with this people, accompanied by his 
squire. It would appear that they were not 
inspired with more confidence in Russian faith 
than was exhibited by their compatriots at 
Anapa; for, during the whole time they re- 
mained, the squire held a loaded pistol in his 
hand on the cock: I suppose with the inten- 
tion of firing at any one that might threaten 
the safety of his lord. The noble, though a 
fine daring-looking fellow, seeing himself sur- 
rounded by a crowd of officers and fair ladies, 
was evidently annoyed at being the object of so 
much observation, and, conscious perhaps of 
his hostility to Russia, evinced the test 
anxiety to depart; consequently, when his little 
commercial arrangements were concluded, he 
vaulted into his saddle, flew out of the town 
and up the sides of the mountains like light- 
ning, most probably not considering himself 
safe so long as he remained within reach of 
cannon. While lounging about the town, I 
observed several of the natives on horseback ; 
and, though the spur is no novel appendage to 
the boot of a cavalier, yet I confess it appeared 
a singular addition to a sandal made from the 
bark of the linden, but more particularly when 
it was attached to the heel of one who wore 
neither sandal nor papooshe, which was very 
frequently the case. The few women we saw 
were rather tastefully dressed, with long white 
veils, not altogether intended to conceal the 
features of the wearer from observation, as is 
the case with the followers of Islamism ; hence 
we had an opportunity of deciding that they 
were in general pretty. The whole of the men 
were armed with a poniard, a gun, or a sabre ; 
they kept aloof in groups, generally with their 
arms a-kimbo, and, to judge from the expres- 
sion of their countenances, seemed to regard us 
rather with contempt than curiosity. Their 
personal appearance, like that of their coun- 
trymen in general, was in their favour; but 
in these I thought the aquiline nose of the 
Romans predominated. That the Genoese 
here had a settlement cannot be doubted. The 
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ruins of the church not only shewed that the 
architecture was Italian, but in wandering 
through the broken fragments of tomb-stones, 
we discovered one which bore the name of 


Guise’ T also found in Bombora a piece 
of marble beautifully sculptured, with a Roman 
eagle, and the characters IMP ;-c#—— engraved 
upon i, which renders it highly probable that 
Imperial Rome had here a settlement. We 
purchased from the natives and the Armenian 
merchants at Bombora a number of splendid 
sabres and poniards of the very finest workman. 
ship, and evidently of great antiquity ; but so 
well preserved, that they appeared as if they 
had only yesterday left the hands of the ar- 
mourer : several of the blades were engraved, 
or inlaid with gold characters. ‘There were 
also full-length inscriptions on some of them, 
surmounted with the head of our Saviour, or a 
saint, which generally ran thus: ‘ Parmi Dey y 
par my Rey.— Ne me tire pas sans raison, et 
ne me remets pas sans honneur,’ From the 
number of weapons found among this people of 
European fabrication, and said to have belonged 
to the Crusaders, it is highly probable that the 
natives of the Caucasus were engaged in war 
against the Christians ; or, perhaps, the soldiers 
of the cross, having been captured by the 
‘Furks, escaped from them to the mountains of 
the Caucasus; but being considerably the mi. 
nority in the population, adopted, in process of 
time, the manners, customs, and religion of the 
natives, and finally became amalgamated with 
them. This opinion is corroborated by a fact, 
which I give you on the united testimony of 
several Armenian merchants who had visited 
that part of the country. It appears that at 
the base of the Caucasus, a tribe still exists, 
called Khervisour, who have preserved among 
them Christianity to the present day, and in 
manners and customs differ entirely from every 
other, and are not exceeded by any in bravery 
or in their love of independence. They are still 
habited in ancient armour, the figure of a cross 
distinguishes their bucklers, and one of red 
cloth is constantly worn on the breast. It is 
generally supposed, from the similarity of their 
weapons with those of the Normans and French 
of the middle ages, that they are descended 
from Gallic ancestors. We were also informed 
by the Armenian merchants, that in the interior 
of Abasia, between Soubachi and the Alps, a 
greater number of remnants of the ancient 
Christians exist than in any other part of Cir- 
cassia. Several churches are in tolerable pre- 
servation, and, from the accounts of our inform. 
ants, must have been fine buildings. The 
also assured us that some of them even still 
contained the sacred books and ancient armour 
which, according to the traditions of the na- 
tives, were deposited there by a band of Christ- 
ian warriors as votive offerings, in gratitude for 
their deliverance from the infidels, At all 
events, a statement of these particulars may 
serve to guide the research of future travellers, 
who may be disposed to explore this part of the 
Caucasian mountains in pursuit of antiquities,” 

Of the Crimea, in a general geographical 
point of view, the author gives us a striking 
sketch. 

** The Crimea, anciently known as the Tau- 
rica Chersonesus, was considered, by Pliny and 
Strabo, to have been originally an island; of 
which there cannot be a doubt, for the Isthmus 
of Pérécop being no more than five miles in 
breadth, if the stagnant canal, uniting the Si- 
vache with the Euxine, were filled with water, 
it would be completely insulated. Besides, the 
waters of the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azov, 
annually sustain a certain diminution, parti. 





cularly the latter, for we find ships, that, not 
many years since, sailed to Taganrog and the 
mouths of the Don, are now unable to approach 
one or the other, This is more particularly 
observable during the prevalence of east winds, 
when the waters retire, leaving a passage of 
dry land to a distance of nearly eight leagues, 
which the people of Taganrog take advantage 
of, and pass over to the opposite coast. We 
cannot, therefore, deem it a tax upon credulity, 
to admit the possibility, that, at some future 
period, both the Black Sea, and the Sea of 
Azov, will become successively a series of marsh 
lands, and, finally, fit for cultivation. On the 
other hand, if the waters of these seas were 
once again to rise to the level of the strata of 
marine shells before alluded to, and which we 


ianity, unmixed either with Islamism or pagan 
superstition, prevailed; but “ the principal 
articles in the faith of the inhabitants of the 
Western Caucasus are, —a firm belief in one 
God, supreme and powerful, and in the immor. 
tality of the soul, which they feel convinced 
will be translated to another world, the abode 
of their fathers. Like the Mahometans, they 
do not represent the Deity under any visible 
form, but define him as the Creator of all 
things, whose spirit is diffused over all space. 
Besides the one Eternal God, they believe in 
the existence of several inferior beings, or 
saints, to whom the Great Spirit, Thka, has 
delegated power over such sublunary things as 
he deems too trivial for his awful superintend. 
ence. These saints have each an anniversary, 





every where find in the low countries of the 
Crimea, the entire plains would be overflowed, | 
and no part remain visible, except the lofty | 
masses of rock upon the south coast of the 
peninsula. A similar stratum may be dis.' 
tinctly traced the whole distance from the, 
Black Sea to the Baltic, also to the Lake of 
Aral, and the Caspian Sea, and throughout the 
whole of the great plains of Eastern Tartary ; | 
so that we may easily conclude the whole of 
this immense district to have been once a vast 
ocean. Geological research does not refer the 
wasting of the waters to their retirement after 
the deluge, but to existing natural causes, | 
The remains of the volcano are still visible, 
which rent the mountains of Thrace, and 
formed the Bosphorus, through which the wa, 
ters of the Black Sea were conducted into the 
Mediterranean, and, consequently, inundated | 
Thrace and the whole of the islands of the! 
Grecian Archipelago, whose forms, rising ab- | 
ruptly towards the south, and sloping to the 
north, sufficiently attest the pressure of an ac. 
cumulated sea from that quarter, Without 
ahagether relying upon the equivocal legends 
of the ancients, whose traditions tell us that 
the Argonauts, headed by their chief, Orpheus, 
actually sailed from the Euxine to the Baltic, 
being then one vast ocean, Diodorus Siculus 
mentions the fact, that, even in his time, the 
memory of the dreadful inundation was pre. 
served by the inhabitants of Thrace, and se. 
veral of the islands in the Archipelago. In 
short, we have only to look at the whole of the 
rivers that empty their waters into the Euxine, 
to feel convinced that they are annually dimi- 
nishing in volume. We are also forced to the 
conclusion, that the Mediterranean must be 
considerably lower than the Black Sea, when 
we take into consideration the prodigious mass 
of water that is continually flowing into it 
through the Thracian Bosphorus, and which is 
gradually draining these countries of their 
moisture. Some writers endeavour to account 
for this phenomenon, by supposing there must 
be a subterranean channel to carry off the waters 
to some other part of the globe. I have already 
alluded to this subject in my late work on Ger. 
many, when speaking of the rivers that flow 
into the Baltic, all of which, together with thag 
sea, are decreasing in volume; and we further 
learn, from the work of an intelligent German 
geologist, on the rivers of Germany, that, ‘ If 
the Elbe continues decreasing for the next 
twenty-four years, at the same rate it has done 
during the last half century, it will be no longer 
navigable !’” 

We will now, in conclusion, add a few of 
the most interesting passages which have oc, 
curred to us, to those contained in our last, 
touching the Circassian people. Religion is al, 
ways an inquiry of high moment. In upper 
Abasia, Captain S. was assured that Christ. 








which is celebrated with public rejoicing and 
prayer, in the same manner as festivals are in 
Catholic countries. Some of them are repre. 
sented under a peculiar symbol; but they do 
not worship them, except as intermediate 
agents. Upon this subject I made strict inquiry, 
and found that all my informants agreed as to 
this point, and which confirmed what I had 
previously heard from several Russian officers, 
who had been for many years in communication 
with the Circassians. Nevertheless, this worship 
must be regarded as a species of adoration by 
the strict Protestant and the equally rigid Ma- 
hometan. The most powerful among these 
saints is Séozerés, to whom the winds and the 
waters are in subjection. He is regarded with 
especial reverence by those who reside near the 
coast ; and equally so by the shepherd, being 
also the protector of flocks and herds. His féte 
is celebrated by the inhabitants of each village 
or hamlet at the beginning of spring, when his 
symbol, a dried pear-tree, is adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers, and various other ornaments, 
not unlike a May-pole. A large curd, or cheese, 
is attached to the summit; and several lamps, 
according to the number of the guests invited 
(the feast being — held at the house of the 
chief, or one of the elders), are kept burning, 
here and there, over the tree. As cleanliness 
is considered a virtue among these people, the 
symbol of the saint, preparatory to being clothed 
in its finery, is most carefully washed in 
the purest spring water. Every thing being 
ready, it is solemnly carried into the house by 
one of the elders ; and, as the saint is supposed 
to be a great navigator and traveller, his em- 
blem is welcomed with acclamations by the 
whole company. An animal is sacrificed to his 
honour ; a public banquet prepared ; and feast- 
ing and rejoicing continued for three days, with 
an occasional supplication to the saint to pro- 
tect them from the evils which he is supposed 
to have the power of averting. The feast con- 
cludes by the division of the cheese among the 
guests, which superstition invests with the pro- 
perty of curing numerous diseases. Each Cir- 
cassian family preserves one of these sacred 
trees on his premises: the saint is, however, 
entirely neglected until his anniversary again 
oceurs. One of the most remarkable features 
in this festival is, its resemblance to that of 
St. John, still celebrated by the peasants of the 
remote districts, in the Carpathian mountains ; 
to which we may add, that the decking of a tree 
with flowers, ornaments, and lights, during the 
Christmas holidays, is practised, even to this 
day, by nearly the whole of the inhabitants of 
Germany, and other countries in the north of 
Europe; and one of the prettiest gifts you can 
present to a child in Germany, at Christmas, }s 
an ornamented fir-tree, covered with fruit, 
flowers, confectionary, and wax lights. An- 
other of the Circassian saints is Meérissa, pro- 
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tector of bees; and no less important a person- ; that when a person has been so unfortunate as 


a mixture of Paganism with the adoration paid {into his frame, several white spots or ulcers 
to the Virgin Mary. In a country like Cireas-| form under the tongue, and occasion madness ; 
sia, vhase soney pe 7 important a part of | but if these are cut, and the excised parts cau- 
the husbandry of the people, and mingles so ex- | terised, the cure is complete: the operation 
tevsively with their food, we prow gee wok however, be nalonenet the moment 
that they personified a deity of such powerful | they make their appearance. This, also, I give 
influence to guard the bee; and, from their|as I received it, without vouching for, or deny- 
traditions, 7 appears she performed the trusting, its authenticity. At all events, it would 
most faithfully ; for, on one occasion, when an} be desirable for some of our medical men to 
evil spirit most wilfully attempted to destroy | ascertain whether the appearances I have de- 
the whole of pee industrious insects, she pre-' scribed actually supervene during the presence 
served a couple by her miraculous power, andj of hydrophobia, or not.” 

repopulated the woods and forests. This feast| We have only to end these interesting pages 
is celebrated for three days, about the middle of | with their own last word, addressed to their 


September, with feasting and rejoicing, like the| intelligent writer—** Farewell,” 


others; the only difference being, that the 
dishes and drinks composing the banquet are 


made entirely from the produce of the bee. Country Stories. By Miss Mitford. 12mo. 


Besides these, there are several other saints, 
such as Yemikha, Skuskha, Naokhatkha, and 


Mesté, protectors of agriculture, woods, and fo. | 
rests, &c. who are each honoured with a festi-| 


val. To which we may add the powerful king, a sieve, cannot be certain what portion of, or 
Tliebsk¢é, a mixture of Mars and Vulcan, pro-| whether all the stories, in a volume like this, 
have appeared before. Here are twelve of Miss 


tector of armourers. Thunder and lightning, 
as it emanates immediately from the great Spirit, 


Thka, is regarded by the Circassians with the | least, are familiar to us in the pages of pe- 
greatest veneration ; and happy is the man who | riodical literature. 
is so distinguished as to fall a victim to its} we cannot tell ; and, therefore, refrain from the 


violence: his body is consigned to the earth 
with great solemnity, and his family rejoice at 
the great honour conferred upon them. When 
they hear the cheb/i (thunder) rolling in the 
heavens, they believe it to be an angel of God, 
travelling in his fiery chariot through the air ; 
and rush forth from their houses, en masse, to 
thank the celestial messenger who thus irrigates 
their fields, and refreshes and purifies the air, 
during the great heats of summer. The Cir- 
cassiaus also reverence, with more than com- 
mon devotion, three sisters, who preside over 
and encourage the happiness of domestic life, 
good fellowship, and harmony, with their 
neighbours. These divinities are also sup- 
posed to shield the warrior in battle with their 
protecting wings, and to guard the footsteps of 
the traveller ; consequently, the natives never 
undertake an expedition, or even change their 
domicile, without making a propitiatory offer- 
ing to the fair saints.” 
The funerals‘are very simple. 

.““ The ceremonies that attend the death of a 
Circassian are simply confined to a few religious 
songs, and a funeral oration, pronounced by 
one of the elders over his body, which is en- 
veloped in a white wrapper, and consigned to 
the earth much in the same way as we see 
practised in Krim-Tartary. During the space 
ofa year his arms are guarded with the most 
religious care, and left precisely in the same 
State as when living ; his friends and relatives 
visit his tomb at stated periods, when they 
strike their breasts and repeat a few prayers ; 
but his women are obliged to rehearse every 
evening at sunset, for months, the same poign- 
ant display of grief as the Tartars. The anni- 
versary of the death of a distinguished warrior, 
or chief, is celebrated for years with praying 
and feasting; to which we may add horse- 
ractng, and various kinds of martial and ath- 
letic exercises.” 

_ In medicine, they are happily profoundly 
iguorant: we may, however, notice one piece 
of practice :— 

“*T was,” says our author “ also made ac- 
quainted with the Calmuck remedy for hydro- 


phobia, which this people are said completely to | fhe 
cure. It appears, according to their statement, | able. 


| 


of the prevailing customs in publishing; and, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


pp- 326. London, 1837. Saunders and Otley. 
WE are often perplexed, in consequence of one 


not having memory much more retentive than 


Mitford’s productions, and some of them, at 
How many, if any, are new 


risk of quotation, It may, however, be suf- 
ficient to say, that every one of them possesses 
the kindly natural feeling, the truth in reading 
the human heart, and the fine fidelity of rustic 
scenery, which have ever distinguished this 
lady’s writings. They are finished landscapes, 
and animated with actual life. People, ani- 
mals, flowers, country sports, scenery, are all 
presented in their real colours; and, whilst the 
simple incidents affect us, the best object of 
authorship is achieved by pointing the whole to 
social and moral improvement. 

Josephine, or Early Trials ; Louisa Seymour, 
or Hasty Impressions ; and Alicia Gray, or 
to be Useful is to le Happy. By Catharine 
Grace Godwin. .London, 1837. Parker. 

THREE pretty little volumes; admirably cal- 

culated to impress upon the young those lessons 

which, unfortunately, so many of the old too 
often shew they have never acquired. 


colonists of New South Wales, who desire certain modifi~ 
cations in the convict system, and greater encouragement 
to free settlers of good repute. The statements are of 
much weight, and, being borne by authentic documents, 
will, no doubt, obtain the legislative attention the rising 
value of the country entitles them to receive. Indeed, 
they are of general public interest. 

Seven Lectures on Meteorology, by Luke Howard, Gent. 
F.R.S. &c. 12mo. pp. 182, (Pontefract, Lucas.) —A 
forty years’ friend of the venerable Dr. Dalton has, in 
in this small volume, given us the fruits of his experience, 
reading, and observation, on the principal facts connected 
with meteorology. The work is full of information, and 
well deserves the favour of readers of every class; for the 
subject is interesting to all. 

Christian Theology, by John Calvin, Selected and sys- 
tematically arranged, with a Life of the Author, by Samuel 
Dunn. 12mo. pp. 412. (London, Tegg and Son; Edin- 
burgh, Johnstone.) — From a vast quantity of reading, 
Mr. Dunn has here made a very interesting selection to 
display the religious tenets, and the practical lessons in 
godli of this t reformer. e folios of former 
days having nearly passed into utter forgetfulness: such 
resuscitations as the present, of their remarkable and 
useful features, are not only curious but instructive. 

New and Conclusive Physical Demonstrations, both of the 
Fact and Period of the Mosaic Deluge, and of its having 
been the only Event of the kind that has ever occurred upon 
the Earth, by George Fairholme, Esq, 8vo. pp. 443. 
(London, Ridgway and Sons,)— We fear that, though 
there are some things ‘“‘ new” in this essay, we cannot 
compliment the author on the applicability of the second 
of his title-page epithets, namely, that his demonstrations 
gpa arguments] are ‘* conclusive.” On the contrary, 

e appears to us to come to many of his conclusions on 
very insufficient grounds; such, for example, as are 
founded on the discovery of human bones among di- 
luvial deposits. But, indeed, we can only give our praise 
to the intention of the work, and to the tem te spirit 
in which it is written; for we do not think Mr. Fair- 
holme has established his theory, and hardly any part of 
it, by sound a 

London as it is, By John Hogg, Edinburgh. 12mo. 
PY 289, (London, Macrone.)—A very useful volume, in 
which is collected a mass of statistical and other informa- 
tion respecting the metropolis, and the whole combined 
with much common sense, observation, and advice. The 
health, habits, and amusements of the natives are fami- 
liarly illustrated, and many beneficial improvements 
suggested. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
A GENERAL meeting of this society was held 
on the 7th inst. Mr. Vigors, vice-president, in 
the chair. ‘I'he report of the council was read, 
from which it appeared that twenty new mem- 
bers had been elected during the last month, 
including the Marchioness of Hastings, the 
Earl of Selkirk, Viscount Milton, Lords Prud- 
hoe and Cranstoun, &c. Several corresponding 
members, also, had been elected : among them 
were Sir John Franklin, Mr. Reeves, and Mr. 
Beale, of Canton; Dr. Andrew Smith, of the 
Cape of Good Hope; Mr. Washington Irving, 
and Mr. Astor, the spirited projector of Asto- 











The Emigrant’s Introduction to an Acquaintance with 
the British Colonies, &c., by S. S. Hill. Pp. 324. (Lon- 
don, Parbury and Co.)— There seems to be a continual 
succession of works of this class; and Mr. Hill has cer- 
tainly commenced his lucubrations fag ay | early in 
the world’s settlement, for he begins with the Flood. 
The volume, however, contains a fund of useful in- 
formation. 


English Pleasure Carriages, their Origin, History, Varie- | 


ties, Materials, &c. §c. by W. Bridges Adams. 8vo. pp, 315. 
(London, Knight and Co,)—A very complete description of 
every sort of carriage in use amongst us, with accounts of 
the latest inventions, engravings, and hints for improve- 
ments, all worthy of note, by builders and po og 

The Philosophy of the Eye, 9: §c. by John Walker. 
Pp. 300. (London, Knight and Co.)—Stimulated by the 
Bridgewater Treatises, Mr. Walker has extended observa- 
tion to the eye and the phenomena of vision, with a simi- 
lar view to the evidence of design. It is a clever volume,* 

Sketches of Popular Tumults, illustrative of the Evils of 
Popular Ignorance. Pp. 320. (London, Knight and Ca,) 
eens with the tumults in which the Jews were 
plundered and destroyed in the 12th and 13th centuries, 
and going through the riots of 1779-80, those of Birming- 
ham in 1791, of Naples in 1799, and the insurrections Of 
Lyons 1831 and 1834, the author ascribes them chiefly to 
popular ignorance, and gives good counsel, both to the 
people and to their rulers, on the subject. 

New South Wales: its Present State and Future Prospects. 
Being a Statement, with Documentary Evidence, submitted 
in Support of Petitions to His Majestyand Parliament. 8vo. 
pp. 344. (London, D. Walther.)—In this volume, by Mr, 
James Macarthur, the writer supports the views of a 
numerous and highly respectable body of petitioners, 

* Apropos, we have received a letter, in which the 
writer attempts to shew that the iris, not the retina, is 
seat of vision; which, in our eyes, is utterly unten- 





ria. Donations of much iuterest and value were 
jannounced, The report stated that several im- 
| portant additions had been made to the collec. 
| tion of aquatic birds in St. James’s Park; and 
that a deputation, consisting of the Earl of 
| Liverpool, the Bishop of Norwich, Mr. Ridley 
| Colborne, and others, had waited upon the 
i commissioners of woods and forests, and applied 
|to that board for more efficient protection, and 
co-operation in the society’s endeavours to pro- 
vide a gratuitous exhibition for the public. The 
commissioners had promised to do all in their 
power to protect the birds from mischievous 
'children, to exclude dogs from the enclosure, 
&c. &c. The report concluded by calling upon 
|the members to exert themselves in adding to 
the numbers of the society, so as to enable the 
council to open an ornithological garden. Mr. 
Vigors then quitted the chair, and addressed a 
conversational lecture to the meeting. Upon a 
large table he had arranged some of the most 
remarkable specimens of each of the five orders 
of the class dves. 1. The Insessores, or birds 
that habitually perch on trees. 2. Raptores, 
or birds that seize their food by violence. 3. 
Natatores, or birds thatswim, 4. Grallatores, 
or stilted birds; i. ¢. birds that wade, 5. 
Rasores, or birds that scratch the ground for 
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food. Taking these five orders as his text, 
Mr. Vigors gave a rapid, but very comprehen- 
sive and masterly, sketch of ornithology ; pre- 
senting the most abstruse and important truths 
of the science in language so simple and fami- 
liar, and with illustrations so strikingly beauti- 

ul, that he was listened to with deep attention 
not only by the ladies, who formed a rather 
large proportion of his audience, but also by 
the numerous scientific ornithologists who were 
present. He exhibited the most remarkable 
types, and typical aberrations, of ornithological 
forms; and explained their perfect adaptations 
to their habits and modes of life. If the 
courses of lectures, which are to be given in 


these rooms in the autumn, should be equal to/ R. B. Kins 


that on Friday, the ornithological soeiety will 
indeed have rendered a distinguished service to 
science, and provided an interesting and im- 
proving entertainment for its members. The 
secre’ moved, and Mr. W.S. Macleay se- 
conded, a vote of thanks to the lecturer, and 
the meeting adjourned till November. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Jury 6th. J. E. Gray, Esq. president, in the 
chair. — Donations of books were announced, 
and Mr. Hopkins read the conclusion of his 
paper On vegetable fermentation. The author 
thought that the atmospheric air is of no fur- 
ther use than in furnishing nitrogen to aid the 
process. Heat is developed during the fer- 
mentation process. It may be accounted for, 
first, on the theory of the coproduction of al- 
cohol, and, secondly, from latent heat being 
extricated when the oxygen enters into the 
state of acid, as being more dense than water. 
An interesting discussion ensued, after which 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE.—On the 24th ult. the following prizes were 
adjudged :— 

Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts.—1. J. S. Howson ; 
2. H. Goulburn, Trinity College. Subject, ‘* Quenam 
beneficia Academia, qualis nostra est constitutione ac 
forma, ad rempublicam afferat ?” 

Members’ Prizes for Under-graduates.—1. C, J. hy ny 
Trinity College; 2. H. A. Woodham, Jesus College. 
Subject, ‘* Utrumque tempus consulas, tum antiquius, 
ut cognoscas, quid optimum fuerit; tum recentius, ut 
notes, quid fuerit aptissimum.” 

27th.— The Norrisian Prize for the best Essay on a 
sacred subject was adjudged to J. Deck, B.A. of Christ’s 
College. Subject, ‘* The style and composition of the 
Writings of the New T no way inconsi with 
the belief that the Writers of them were divinely inspired. 

July 1.—The following degrees were confi — 

Bachelor in the Civil Law.—S, R. Mills, Queen’s Col- 








lege. 

3d.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.— Rev. A, J. Sandilands, Trinity 
College. 
Bachelor in the Civil Law, — P. St. John, Downing Col- 


lege. 

4th (being Commencement Day), the following Doc- 
tors and Masters of Arts were created: 

Doctors in Divinity.—The Venerable C. Musgrave, Tri- 
oy College; Rev. J. Weller, Fellow of Emmanuel Col- 

e, 


Doctors in Physic.—F. J. Farre, St. John’s College; G. 
Pardoe, Caius College; R. Nairne, C. J. B. Aldis, Trinity 
College. 

6th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. T. Jackson, Queen’s Col- 
lege, Incumbent of Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield. 

Masters of Arts. — F. W. Freeman, St. Peter’s College ; 
C, O. Skinner, Queen’s College; C. T. Crichton, Corpus 
Christi College. 

Bachelors of Arts, — W.S. Wilson, Queen’s College; G. 
H. Dashwood, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem of this University. 

Masters of Arts.—W. L. Eliot, W. Ford, R. L. Brown, 

*s College ; F. A. Glover, W. D. Evans, T. Iiderton, 
J. Cocker, T’. H. Darton, W. Wilson, St. Peter’s College; 
J. E, Kempe, C. E, Mayo, T. Foljambe, J. H. Holdich, 
R. D. Buttemer, E. Harston, Clare Hall; W. Wright, 
M. Elwin, W. C. Hanson, Pembroke Col! 3_A. Ellice, 
= > — ee ne G. W. B. Daniell 

« G, Hopkins, R. W. Gleadowe, I. Spooner, J. C. Brome- 
head, C. B. Barrow, J. N. Dalton, Caius Col 3; L. 


Oliver, Trinity Hall; J. H. Love, W. Barber, Corpus 


harpe, 
. F. Wilkinson, W. J. Kirkness, C. Clark, R. Main, 
T. H, Madge, F. L. Bazeley, J. Groomes, Queen’s College; 
H. A. Bishop, J. S. Crosier, M. Mackereth, A. B. Power, 
G. Harrison, J. Bailey, S. Roberts, Cafgarine Hall; J. B. 
Edwards, T. Bates, J. W. Smith, W. Godfrey, J. Croke, 
Jesus tes od G. G. Lm. A. H. Darley, E. T. Vaughan, 
Christ’s Co! 3 C.B. kwood, G. Bullock, G, J. Ken- 
, J. R. Hutchinson, G. Sherard, W. H. Trentham, 
R. H. Wylde, G. Thornhill, J. E. Johnson, T. Ratcliffe, 
W. H. Teale, J. Snowden, G. Newby, J. Giles, W. Hey, 
R. Blunt, J. ~——e R. Whalley, S. Bankes, T. Jones, 
W. C, Fearon, H. R. Francis, H. Sandford, F. Heusch, 
H. W. Smith, H. Low, J. Moore, T. Nevin, W. L. Drink- 
water, W. Noble, R. P. Coates, W. Ayerst, J. I. Welldon, 
w. es St. John’s College; E. Warter, W. De L, 
Pawson, W. Foster, G. H. Whitaker, J. Morant, H. Potts, 
C. W. Goodchild, J. W. D. Dundas, H. Green, Magdalene 
College ; H. Lushington, J. A. Tocker, J. W. Donaldson, 
R. Stevenson, J. H. Gooch, G. P. Phillips, A. Henry, M. 
G. Booty, T. A. Cock, H. R. Lloyd, J. G, Bellingham, 
. B. man, R. Birnie, R. G. L. Blenkinsopp, J. 
Wood, W. Bailey, W. W. Pearson, W. R. Bevan, T. C. 
Thompson, G. S. Lister, G. Bateman, W. Forsyth, A. E. 
Hutton, J. R. Gardiner, P. T. Ouvry, H. T. Simpson, J. 
D. Hulton, J. B. Darvall, F.S. Williams, G. H. Feachem, 
B, E. G. Warburton, R. Pryor, T. C. Marsh, T. Wright, 
W. W. Cazalet, G. C. Luxford, E. Hoare, T. R. Birks, 
A. Williams, J. H. North, C. C. Black, W. Thickins, W. 
H. Dyott, W. R. Payne, Trinity College ; P. Carlyon, 
W. J. Edge, P. J. Watherston, T. P. Platten, R. H. Cres- 
well, R. E. Hall, Emmanuel College; C. A, Hulbert, H 
D. Fussell, S. W. Isaacson, Sidney College ; J. C. Staple- 
ton, Downing College. 


hae College; P. Kelland, W. Webster, hag Ss ' 
, 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETING 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Marylebone Literary Institution (Dr. Brewer 
on the Science of Organisation, instead of Dr. A. T. ‘Thom- 
ene of a Series of Lectures on Diet, which is post- 
poned). 





FINE ARTS. 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


On Monday evening last, a special meeting of 
the members was held to receive the report of 
the council relative to providing new chambers 
for the purposes of this Society, rendered ne- 
cessary by several circumstances. The council 
recommended that certain apartments in Lower 
Grosvenor Street be taken by the Institute, 
which was ultimately unanimously agreed to, 
and the meeting was dissolved. On the same 
evening an ordinary general meeting was held, 
Mr. Papworth, V. P. in the chair, when the 
Marquess of Salisbury was elected an honorary 
fellow, and several donations were announced. 
Mr. Inman described a beam, invented by John 
Martin, Esq., which consists merely of a thin 
plate of wrought iron, which has passed through 
the rollers, screwed tightly between two three- 
quarter deals; and made several experiments, 
on a small scale, to shew what great strength 
was gained by the arrangement. In connexion 
with the subject, Mr. Inman read a paper on the 
strength of timber. A translation was then read, 
and afterwards pretty freely descanted on, of a 
virulent attack on modern English architecture, 
which appeared in ‘‘ Le Siécle,” of a few days 
past, wherein an endeavour was made by the 
writer to prove that the English have no natural 
taste for the fine arts ; and that, like other pro- 
ducts of warmer climates, they would perish, 
but for the artificial means taken to preserve 
them. Of the new National Gallery, the French 
writer remarked, that it could be easily placed 
within the walls which enclose the staircase of 
the Louvre; this, he went on to say, is not 
merely a failure in taste, but in foresight, 
‘“¢ they have measured a new-born infant for a 
suit of clothes which he will require when a 
man, without remembering that the child will 
grow.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Marcus Curtius. og and engraved by 
John Martin. 


SusrENnpDING his attention to sacred themes, 





Mr. Martin has here employed his pencil on a 


classical subject ; and has represented the noble 
self-devotion of the Roman youth in a most 
picturesque and striking manner. The ani. 
mated and fearless bearing of the hero himself, 
as, mounted on a splendid and spirited charger, 
he plunges into the horrid gulf; the various 
emotions of the near spectators, male and fe. 
male, some fixed in silent admiration, some en. 
thusiastic in their applause, some dissolved in 
pity, some fainting with terror ; the countless 
multitudes in the distance; the religious cere. 
monies and processions; the magnificent city, 
with its columns, monuments, and temples, 
towering one above another to the sky; the 
sky itself, filled with dark clouds, emitting the 
forked and brilliant flash; and the general 
effect of grandeur thrown over the whole scene, 
render the present at least equal to any of Mr. 
Martin’s performances which have hitherto 
come under our observation. 


The Dresden Gallery. Dresden, Hanfstaengl ; 

London, Schloss. 
WE have before us a number of the Dresden 
Gallery, containing compositions after Annibal 
Caracci, Titian, Netscher, and Wouwermann 
—four masters as different, both in their sub- 
jects and in their mode of execution, as could 
possibly be brought together—which are treated 
in lithography with so much skill and discri- 
mination, as to convey a most faithful idea of 
the style, as well as of the general character of 
the-originals. 


Ed. Eliason. Drawn on Stone by W. Sharp, 
from the Original by Solomon A. Hart, 
A.R.A. Schloss. 

Futt of that fine and decided marking of the 

features which distinguishes Mr. Hart’s small 

heads. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
BATTLE SONG. 
Fut high the cup to a soldier’s life! 

‘ill high, fill high ! 
Who would not join in the coming strife ? 

Fill high, fill high ! 
Our’s the glad sound of the trumpet’s brayiug, 
Startling the wind’s low sigh ; 
And the steed of war impatient neighing, 
And the clash of armed men arraying, 

And fearless battle cry ! 


Fill high the cup to the victory won ! 
Fill high, fill high ! 

For the car of war its course hath run. 
Fill high, fill high ! 

The day is past ; the moon in its waning 
Rides through the troubled sky. 

Light on the brow of death is reigning, 

And wounded men are heard complaining, 
“ How hard it is to die.” 


Fill high the cup to the dead around! 
Fill high, fill high ! 
Calm is the sleep of the gun-shot wound. 
Fill high, fill high! . 
Here's cure to the wounded ; peace to the dying— 
In glory’s field they lie: : 
The laugh of scorn for the foemen flying ; 
The shout of the wild pursuit replying. 
Fill high, fill high, fill high! 
Ricuarp Jouns. 











MUSIC. 

Concerts.—In our last we noticed the con- 
stellation of musical talent associated for the 
benefit of Miss Chambers (yesterday), and it 
seems as if M. De Begnis, for Monday, had suc- 
ceeded in arraying a yet more numerous band, 





to delight us with whatever the musical genius 
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congregated in London can produce. We 
 emneneend for this occasion, Pasta, Grisi, 
Albertazzi, Giannoni, F. Wyndham, Ferlotti, 
Assandri, Nunn, Ekerlin, Bruce, Woodham, 
San Felice, Blasis, Schroeder Devrient, Rubini, 
Ivanoff, De Val, Begrez, Brizzi, Curioni, La- 
blache, Tamburini, Balfe, Perrugini, Negri, 
T. Giubilei, Seguin, and De Begnis, as vocal- 
ists; besides instrumental performers of the 
first rank, and nearly all the prodigies about 
town. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ode on the Accession of Queen Victoria. The 
Words by B. E. Pote, Esq.; Music by 
E. Bach. Ewer and Co. 

A HIGHLY poetical effusion ; to which the com- 

poser has applied his best talents, and com- 

pleted a piece not unworthy the inspiring occa- 
sion. 








DRAMA. 

Strand Theatre.— Sam Weller, or the Pick- 
wickians, was produced, with complete success, 
on Monday evening, and reflects great credit 
to the management of this neat little theatre 
for the manner in which it is “ got up.” Mr. 
Moncrief must have had a difficult task in 
selecting the best scenes, where all are so ex- 
cellent, but has succeeded to admiration. Mr. 
W. J. Hammond was the Sam Weller; Mr. 
Hall, the Weller Senior ; Mr. Richardson, the 
Fat Boy; Mr. J. Lee, the Jingle; and Mr. 
Younge, the Pickwick. All these were capital ; 
and the general applause which greeted the fall 
of the curtain, was sufficient evidence of the 
satisfaction of a crowded audience. 


and noise to enjoyment of pure air and natural 
beauties. 

Medallion Portrait of William IV. (Lon- 
don, R. Jennings.)—A small head of our late 
king, engraved by Freebairn, in the manner, 
the superior merits of which, the Literary 
Gazette took some pains to bring before the 
public; most admirably sustains the character 
of the art, and the capabilities of the invention. 
Nothing can be more perfect than the likeness, 
nothing more accurate than the lines ruled by 
the machine. The effect is wonderfully fine ; 
and a more beautiful memorial of the lamented 
sovereign could not be placed in the hands of 
subjects. 

Weather- Wisdom. — The following, after 
our long drought, is encouraging; and we, 
therefore, hope, will be more truly predicted 
than our last from Lieut. Morrison’s Almanac : 
— “The 15th, cold, stormy, and unsettled 
weather. The square of Venus and Saturn on 
the 17th, will bring rain again. The aspect 
of the sun to Mars on the 19th, brings in- 
creased warmth, and lightning.” 

Newspaper Press Benevolent Association.— 
We rejoice to find that, at a general meeting 
for the promotion of this desirable Institution, 
held at Freemasons’ Hall, the further organ- 
isation of the rules, &c. was proceeded in under 
the most favourable auspices. In a very short 
period we trust to see it in full and efficient 
operation. 

Earthquakes in Syria.—From returns made 
up under the authorities in Egypt, it is stated, 
that the late earthquakes in Syria destroyed 
2395 houses, and killed or wounded 4106 
persons. 








VARIETIES. 

Literary Fund. — The Greenwich (White- 
bait) meeting of the Literary Fund, at Green- 
wich, to-day, is expected to be fully attended : 
it is not confined to members, but open to all 
comers. It might, we think, be made an im. 
provement in this annual meeting, at which 
there is no business, if ladies were invited, 
and the social pleasures of the day enhanced by 
their partaking of the enjoyment. : 

Colosseum.—A new and very brilliant and 
entertaining series of evening amusements have 
been begun at the Colosseum, and are fully and 
fashionably attended. An opera, founded on 
the inimitable Punch and Judy, affords “ lots 
of laughter” to the lovers of humour. There 
is also much pretty music to enhance the attrac. 
tions of this pleasant resort. 

Surrey Zoological Gardens.—On Monday 
there was a grand féte here, and the Gardens 
were crowded to excess. Nor was it to be won- 
dered at ; for, besides a balloon ascent, by Mr. 
Henry Green (a substitute for Mrs. Graham, 
who disappointed them), there was an entirely 
new and most superb exhibition, a representa- 
tion of an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. It is 
impossible to describe the admirable effects pro- 
duced, in this combination of scenery, light and 
shade, fire, and all the elements of the actual 
phenomenon. Suffice it to say, that the resem- 
blance is very striking and impressive. With 
the exception of the discharge of rockets (which 
ought to be omitted, as artificial), the whole is 
so admirable, that the people of London may be 
content with the mountain, and never cross the 
sea to Naples. 

Beulah Spa.—A_ splendid Flower-show was 
exhibited here on Wednesday ; but the fineness 
of the grounds, and the delightful promenades 
(together with the excellence of more substan- 
tial entertainments) contributed yet stronger 
inducements to draw the. citizen from smoke 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press, 

The Life, Journals, and Correspondence of the late 
William Wilberforce, by his Sons.—The Life of Lord 
Howe, with Letters from George III., George I1V., and 
the late King.—Notes on Nets, and other Matters, by the 
Hon. and Rev. Charles Bathurst, LL.D. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Sermon, by the Rev. Sydney Smith, on the Duties of 
the Queen, 8vo. sewed, 1s. — New South Wales; its Pre- 
sent State and Future Prospects, by J. Macarthur, 8s.— 
Country Stories, by M. R. Mitford, t Bvo. 10s, 6d.— 
Walker’s Ancient Geography, with Notes, 18mo. 4s.— 
Travels in Circassia, Krim Tartary, &c., by E. Spencer, 
2 vols. 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d.—Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany, Vol. II. 
(completing the work), 8vo. coloured, 1/. 5s.; plain, 16s. 
—Views of the Architecture of the Heavens, . P. J. P. 
Nichol, 8vo. 10s. 6d.— The Notes of Douay Bible and 
Rhenish Testament, by the Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee, 8vo. 14s. 
—The Poor Rich Man, and the Rich Poor Man, by Miss 
Sedgwick, square, 3s. 6d.—The Controversy between the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Church, G. Gordon, 
12mo. 3s.—Reid’s Presbyterian Church in Ireland, Vol. II. 
8vo. 12s.— A Praxis on the Eton Latin Syntax, by the 
Rev. Thos, Spyers, M.A. 12mo. 2s.— The Spas of Ger- 
many, by Dr. ville, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12s.— Discourses, 
by W. J. Channing, D.D. 12mo. 6s.—Campbell’s Poetical 
Works, ee ot edition, 24mo, 5s.—A. Carson’s Refutation 
of Dr. Henderson's Work on Divine Inspiration, 3s.— 
Memoirs of Mrs. Jane Gibson (of Newcastle), by F. A. 
West, 12mo. 5s. 
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73 29°90 stationary 


Tuesday -- 11 cose 37 
65 29°90 ++ 29°85 


Wednesday 12 cove 46 6 
Wind, N.E. 
Except the mornings of the 6th, 7th, and 12th, gene- 
rally clear; a little rain on the morning of the 7th. 
monton, CHARLES HeNKY ADAMS, 
Latitude-.---.51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude -... 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 


July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 6 | From 49 to 74 30°05 to 3009 
Friday «+++ 7 cove 42 0 7. 30°13 stationary 
Saturday -- 8 coos 45 ++ 79 30°10 ++ 30°08 
Sunday +--+. 9 cose 37 oe 66 3008 ++ 3000 
Monday -- 10 seve BH ee 74 93 29°89 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*« Frater” declined with thanks. The feelings are 
good, but the poetry not sufficiently correct or polished. 
T. P. W. declined, with acknowledgments. There is 





a want of consistency, or keeping, in the beauties scattered 
| through the pogm, © ~ : 


ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL.— The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by 
Ancient Masters, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 
French Schools, is now open, and will continue open daily, from 
Ten in the Morning unti! Six in the Evening. 
Admission 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OW OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S 
PARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 
the Basilica of St. Paul, near Rome, before and after its Destruc- 
tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 
by an Avalanche. Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. 
Open daily, from Ten till Five. 








ARYLEBONE LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Edward Street, Port- 

man Square. 
The ding-Rooms supplied with English and Foreign News- 
papers, Magazines, Reviews, &c. &c.; and a valuable Library for 
Circulation and Reft are open Daily, for the Use of the 





Members. 
Lectures, on various Branches of Science, Literature, and Art, 
are delivered every Monday Evening. 
The Lecture, on Monday Evening next (July 17th), will be by 
Dr. Brewer, on the Science of Animal Organisation. 
GEO, H. GARNETT, Hon. Sec. 


R. GARDNER, Hypnolocist, Discoverer 
of a New System of producing sound and refreshing 
cog without the Aid of Medicine, or any thing connected 
with it. 
Reference to, and Testimonials from, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
and the Medical Profession, all of whom are well known, may be 
had at 2 Cecil Street, Strand. 








TO ARTISTS, TOURISTS, AND ADMIRERS OF THE 
ARLOUR’S PORTABLE SKETCH- 


ING-CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently recom- 
mended to the notice of all persons attached to the Science of 
Drawing, as being intinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all 
other instruments hitherto invented, for the purpose of Sketching. 
The Sketching-Case may be held in the hand, and a correct 
Drawing made of any object or landscape; or it may be attached 
to a table, in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is 
simple in its management, and does not exceed, in size, the com- 
mon Sketching-Book. Manufactured for the Patentee, by Reeves 
and Sons, 150 Cheapside; may be had, also, of Smith aud War- 
ner, Marylebone Street, Piccadilly; Jones and Son, Opticians, 
Charing Cross; and at all other Opticians’ and Artists’ ito- 
ries. Ladies and Gentlemen who have the Camera Lucida may 
have the Delineator affixed to their own stem. 


> 7 Y 
INTS on ETIQUETTE. — INJUNC- 
TION.—We beg to give notice that the Injunction 
granted to the Proprietors of “ Hints on Etiquette,” | his Ho- 
nour the Vice-Chancellor, to restrain the Sale of the Work en- 
titled “« The Science of Etiquette,” is still in force; and that the 
Proprietors have also recently established their Copyright in an 
action at law. LONGMAN A co. 
July 19, 1837. 


~ 
RESDEN GALLERY. — The first five 
Numbers of this splendid Work, drawn on stone by the 
first German Artists, are now ready for delivery at Messrs. P. 
and D. Colnaghi and Co.'s, Printsellers to the Queen, 14 Pall 
Mall East, price, per Number, India paper, 1/. ls.; plain 
paper, 174. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS, 
Books in Quires, Boards, and Bound, 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 

THIS DAY, AND ON MONDAY AND TUESDAY, 
Being the Stock of Messrs. F. WESTLEY and A.H. DAVIS 
(by order of the Assignees) ; 

Consisting of R ind and Copyrights, Stereotype and 
Copper Plates of numerous Valuable and Popular Works, Sun- 
day School and Juvenile Publications, &c. 

Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues had, at the Rooms; and 
of Mr. Turquand, Official Assignee, 2 Copthal! Buildings. 





ON THURSDAY, = om AND FOLLOWING 


Topographical, Antiquarian, and 
Miscellaneous Library, 
Of ALFRED JOHN KEMPE, Esq. F.S.A. 

Including Dugdale’s Baronage; Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, 2 
vols.; Maitland’s London, 2 vols.; Holinshed’s Chronicles; Ry- 
mer’s Federa, 18 vols.; Weever’s Monuments; Winwood’s Me- 
morials, 3 vols.; Fox's Acts and Monuments, 3 vols.; Encyclo- 
wedia Bri ica and Suppl 26 vols.; Todd’s Johnson's 
Dictionary, 4 vols.; Malcolm's Persia, 2 vols.: Stothard’s Monu- 
mental Effigies; Gibbon’s Rome, 6 vols.; Froissart aud Min- 
strelet’s Chronicles, by Jolmes ; Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth, 6 vols. ; 
Henry’s Great Britain, 12 vols.; Gell and Gandy’s Pompeiana; 
the Works of Leland, Hearne, Grove; and various Antiquarian 
and To; aphical Works; Portfolios of Engravings and Draw- 
ings; liection of Roman iquities, Samian Ware, and other 
Curiosities, chiefly found on the Site of the New London 
Bridge, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues, price 1s. had at the Rooms, 

Money Advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 











upon Libraries, and Literary Property in General, 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


4 Mey ~ QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXVII. will be te Monday, 


1. Coleridge's Ho rel Remains. 
Bs Village 
3. Law of | oroor 
4, Spanish Theatre. 
5. Laborde’s Arabia Petrma 
6. Prince Pickler Muskau ia Algiers. 
z The oy ayetenss and Magicians of the Present Day. 


. Moxon 
rs Giffard’s Ionian Islands, Fig and the Morea. 
10, 7 New Reign. The Duties of Queen Victoria, By the 
Rev — Smith 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
GROUSE AND BLACK GAME SHOOTING, &c. 
On Ist August, price 6s. 6d. a New Edition of 
OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE. 
By THOMAS OAKLEIGH, Es 
James pean and Sons, 169 100 icendiny. 


Boos PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
DE tL vol. with 94 Views and Maps, 15s. bound 
Ul DE to all the WATERING and SEA- 
BATHING PLACES, including the Scotch Watering 
Places, containing a fall ‘Account of each Place and its Envi- 
rons; and forming an agreeable Companion during a Residence 
at any of the Places, or during a Summer Tour. With a De- 
sotiption of the Lakes, and a Tour through Wales. 
Longman, Sumas meeee, Green, and a? 


K DINBURGH REVIEW. Advertisements 
for No. 132 must be sent to the Publishers on or — 
Tharedays July 20th ; and Bills on or before Saturday, July 22d. 
39 Paternoster Row. 





7th edition, improved (30 Plates and Cuts), 18s. cloth 
NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTS. 
MEN in all that RELATES to GUNS, SHOOTING, and 
the GAME LAWS. 
y Lieut.-Col. P. HAWKER. 
* Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
* Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 
subject.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 
Also, Svo. Plates and Woodcuts, 15¢. in boards, 

The Gun; or, a Treatise on the Nature, 
Principle, and Manufacture of the various Descriptions of Small 
Fire Arms. By William Greener. 

‘« By far the best work ever written on the subject.”—E.rtract 
of @ Letter from Col, Hawker to the Author 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

on ON AN 
v0. price 5s, in clot! 
NEW MODE of TREATMENT 
mployed in the CURE of various Forms of ULCER 
and GRANULATING WOUNDS. 
y FREDERICK C. SKEY., F.R.S. 
Assistant Serpeen S St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Lecturer on 
Surgery at the Aldersgate School of Medicine, &c. Sc. 
Landon: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


C LASSIC A tL 
REFORMED. 





0. price 4. 


EDUCATION 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY, 
Barrister at Law, and Fellow of Trinity College, +n 
Londen : Longman, Orme, and Co. 


GAGE D’AMITIE—137. 
Being the 4th = vo volume of the « — Tourist,” 
somely bound, price 2 
‘HE. MIDLAND.COUNTIES’ TOUR. 
. Seventy-three Views of Casttes, Mansions, Scenery, 
&c. in the p Ane of Chester, Mawr Leicester, Lincoln, Not- 
tingham, and Ratiand. From Original Drawings by T. Allom. 
With ey T. NOBLE and T. “RO 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 


7th vol. of Fisher's edition of 
Hannah More’s Works : 
Ceelebs in Search of a Wife. 

The Subscribers to the first six volumes are respectfully in- 
formed, that the 7th volume, comprising ** Coelebs in Search ofa 
Wife,” is published - day, price 5s. 

Lon | Fisher, Son, and Co, 


Turkish Rurying dr anna at Sidon, 
Castle near 
Halt of a Caravan = the desert plains of Girgola, 
View of Alexandria, 
Are the Four Subjects of the 16th Part, price 2s. of Fisher’s 
Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. 
mn ibers to whie! - are jally urged to see 
that their U.Ser are regularly furnished, that thelr sets of this 
** most interesting and most valua we (both as respects art 
and information) relating te countries daily becoming of greater 
importance to our own kingdom,” may not i incomplete, 
m: Fisher, ~on, and Co. 
To be had, as by order, ofevery Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 








S CIENTIFIC M EMOIRS, Part IV. 
Selected from Foreign Journals, &c. 

Rdited 41 R. TAYLOR, F.L.8. 

ber © went of 1 Power of Human 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA, 
Published by 
Wm, H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


I. 
The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence 
of the Marquess Wellesley, 
During his Administration in India. Vol. IV. 8vo, 
price 11. 5¢, cloth. 
Also former Volumes (I. HI. III.) 
II. 
Second edition of 
Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, 
With Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. 
By Emma Roberts. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 
It. 
First Impressions and Studies from 
—— in Hindostan. 


Thomas Bacon, 
Lieutenant das Bengal Horse Artillery. 


2 vols. 8vo. price 302, cloth. 
Iv. 
The Rise and Progress of the British Power 
in India. 
By Peter Auber, M.R.A.S, 
Late Secretary to the Hon. East India Company. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 1/. 1s, cloth boards. 
(A few Copies on royal paper, price 11, 11s. 6d. each Volume.) 
Vol. II, will shortly be published. 
Vv. 
~ | Papers respecting the Cultivation and Manufac- 
ture of Cotton- Wool, Raw Silk, and Indigo. 
Printed by order of the East India Company. 
8vo. 128. cloth boards. 
VI. 
Colonial Policy of the British Empire. 
By the Author of “ The History of the British Colonies,” &c. 
Part I. Government. 
8vo. price 3s. (to be completed in Six Parts). 
VII. 
The Eastern Seas; 
Or, 
Voyages and Adventures in the Indian Archipelago, 
in 1882, 33, 34, 
By George Windsor Earl, M.R.A.S. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 128. cloth. 
Vill. 

A Digsertation on the Soil and Agriculture 
of Penang, or Prince of Wales’s Island. 
With Brief References to Singapore and Malacca. 

By Captain James Low. 

Royal Gvo. 1%. boards. (Printed at Singapore.) 

IX. . 
Just received from Calcutta, 
The Bengal Directory and Annual Register, 

for 1837. 

1 vol. 8vo, pricé 10s. bound. 
x. 
In the press. 
Travels in Western India. 
By Coleone! Tod. 
Reyal 4to. 


XI. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
History and Practices of the Thugs of India. 
With some Account of the Progress made by the Government of 
India in their Suppression, 
1 vol. 8¥0. 
XII. 
Anglo-India, 
Social, Moral, and Political. 
Being a Collection of Papers from the Astatic Journal. 
In 3 vols. post &vo. 
XIII. 
Sketches of the Later History of 
British India. 
By the Author of “ an its State and Prospects, 
‘0. 


XIV. 
Botany of the Himalayan Mountains. 








Chevreut—Opticat Chavectees of 
on aids Vegetabie Juices 
Irenberg— Origin of e Ocgente Lenz—Laws and best Construc- 
from S: Matter—Organic, tion af Electromotive Spiratst 
Published b by R, and J, E. rae Lion Court, Fleet Stree. 
ce 6s. 





ml of the Botany and other Branches of the Natural 
History of the Himalayan Mountains, and of the Flora of Cash- 
mere, 








By J. Forbes Royle, Eeq. F.L.S. and G.S. M.R.A.S, &c. Xo. | 
Part X. 


Wm, H, Allen and Co, 7 Leadenhal! Street, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


AS 





POOR meen prt merge 


In 1 vol. tinier a sett CH} 
[HE Poo RICH ge and the RICH 

POUR el 

By Miss SEDGWICK. 
he third edition. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside. 
Where may be had, the 17th edition of 
The Three Experiments of Living. 


Price 2s. neatly bound. 








‘0. price 12s. boards, Volume I II. of 
HE HISTORY of the PRESBY. 
TERIAN CHURCH in IRELAND. 
By the Rev. J. SEATON REID, D.D. M.R.I.A. 

This volume brings down the civil and ecclesiastical history of 
the province of Uister, to the Revolution, and contains much 
information respecting the North of Freland hitherto unpub- 
lished ; with an Ap ndix of Original Papers. 

London Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


n1 Vol. 12mo. price 3s. cloth 

N INQUIRY into the PRESENT 
STATE of the CONTROVERSY between the PRO- 
TEsTANT and ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES. ‘To 
which is added, a Discourse of the Rise and Progress of the 

Church of Rome, 

By HUNTER GORDON, Esq. 
Of Lincoln’s Inn. 

« Disti ished b t and thought...... His excellences 
are force of expression, elevation of tone, and ‘often a philoso. 
phical perception.” —Spectator, 

very cool, candid, and dispassionate survey of the questions 
discussed.” —Metropolitan Conservative Juurnal. 
London : Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





With an Authorised Table of the Movements of all the Austrian 
and French Steam-boats, and Two Maps of the Route, 
GUIDE along the DANUBE, VIENNA 
to CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYR NA, EPHESUS 
ATHENS, the MOREA, and the IONIAN ISL ANDS, return: 
ing by Venice to Paris, from the Notes of an actual Journey made 
1836. 


in 
By R. T. CLARIDGE, Esq. 

This book shews how the Tour may be accomplished in Four 
Months, at an Expense of 120/., but which has hitherto exceeded 
500/, in cash. 

Also ready, the new edition, 
A Podestrian's Saunter in Belgium, with 
Historical Notice 
F.C. Westley, 162 Piccadilly ; Galignani, Paris. 


RANKLIN’S TABLEAUX, from 
CRICHTON. Twelve exquisite Plates, in Outline. 
Royal folio, 31s. 6d, boards, 


Thelwall’s Life ond Correspondence. 


The first volume, 12s. 8vo. 


Ill. 
Cooke’s History of Party. 
First and Second Volumes. (Vol. III, just ready). 


Iv. 
Schiller’s Bride of Messina. 


Translated by George — Esq. 1 vol, 8vo. Gs. 


Brydge’s Moral Axioms for the Young. 


In easy Couplets. — 3s. 6d. boards, 


Runayweds’s Letters 
To the People and their resentatives. 1 vol, post 8vo, 
ohn Macrone, St. James's Square. 


169 Piccadilly, ty 1, 1837. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW;; or, European Quarterly Journal. No, IX, 
is ready for delivery this eae 


1. tere Social and Political Condition 
2. go jor’s Works: ag x € 
L) 
3. Lawot D Debtor and ——— anes Bill 
* Australia. ‘y Po nts 
> oo History of Scotland, Vol. VI. 
Universities— Cambridge 
7. National Schools of Ireland—Scripture Lessons 
8. Alliance of France and Russia—Partition of Europe 
9. T 5 Currency and Banking Question. 
* Nos, I. to VILL. are still on Sale, 4s. each, or in Four 
Votumes, half Russia, 11s. 6d. each vol, 
James Ridgway and Sons, London; and, by order, 
—_— every Country Bookseller. 


THE P POCKET BYRON, ~ Vol. VII. 
To be completed in 10 vols. with Frontispieces, Bs. Gd. 


each. 
Vol. 7 — Harold complete. 
II. 111. Tales complete. 
IV. | V. Dramas complete. 
VI. VII. and VIII. Misceliania. " 
Vol. VIII, will be published on the Ist of August. Any Volume 
may be had separate. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Pericles and 











In 2 vols. f.cap, price 1/. 1s. in embossed cloth, 


DO all and FOrES 
By Mrs. W. BU 


?. Hookham, 15 Old ond Street. 


In crown 8vo. with 22 Plates, price 10: 


IEWS of the ARCH ITEC CTURE of the 
HEAVENS. Ina Series of Letters to a Lady. 
By J, P. NICHOL, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the Pniversity of Glasgow. 
“ How Fie O God, are thy works! In Wisdom thou hast 
made th 
William Tat, Bainbasrh: o—, Marshall, and Co. London; 
wouping, Dublin, 
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Seemed 
a. - eet say 
With nome Dyee, Esq. . 
Ceti “RAM MBLES. ‘and LONG 
LEGENDS to SHORTEN the WAY. 
By Sir THOS. DICK LAUDER, Bart. 
Author orth An Account of the Morayshire Floods. wa 
« Lochandu,” ** Wolfe of Badenoch,” &c. &c 

« We heartily recommend these volumes to all tourists to the 
«Land of the M fountain and the Flood,’ who are now setting 
forth on their delightfal trip. “— Bentley's Miscellany. 

« Full oflegend, full of adventure, full of interest. "— Athenrum. 

« Sir Thomas evinces an intense with our hl 
landscapes, people, and traditions.”—Inverness Courier. 

«His vivid descriptions of scenery bespeak an imagination 
always alive to the poetry of nature.”— Elgin Courant. 

« Admirable, and admirably narrated. * * * Full of the 
true perceptive feeling of the beautiful in nature.” — Dublin 
t — Magazine. 

and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co, London. 


A fourth edition, f.cap, 8vo. 5s. Gd. 
Oo E hi) 





Ss. 
P By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 


n @ vols, with Portraits, price 91s. cloth, 
HE LETTERS of CHARLES ‘LAMB; 
with a Sketch of his Life. 
By Mr, Serjeant TALFOURD, M.P. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





In 8vo. price 7s. in board: 
COMMENTARY upon the PROPHE- 
CIES of ZACHARIAH. 
By the Rev. DAVID KIMCHI, 
Translated Bix, ‘the Hebrew, with Notes and Observations on 

Passages relating to the Messiah. 
By the’ Rev. ALEXANDER M'CAUL, A.M. 

Of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“ To receive, therefore, the translation of any of the Rabbini- 
cal Writers at his hands, is a matter of interest to all who are 
desirous of knowing what they really mee? because his translation 
may be relied on. But to receive it enriched by long critical and 
controversial observations, renders the volume doubly precious 
and valuable.” —British Magazine, 

James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE. 
The “rocggegee eset tend is the first ofa Volume. The pre- 
sent is, th opportunity for subscribing 
to the Work. 
Subscribers’ Names received at 215 Regent Street; and by all 
Booksellers and N: in the Kingdom. 








FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
Pablished by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
4th edition, with a Vocabulary, price 3s. 6d. bound, 


ONVERSATIONS of a MOTHER with 
her BAUGHTER, and some other Persons; or, Dia- 
logues composed for Madame Campan’s Establishment, near Paris. 
Eagluke for the Use of English Young Ladies, French and 
nglish 
The ons Work, in English and Italian, price 4¢. 
he Same, in French and Italian, price 4s. 


Il. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
"Italie ; 

Being an Abridgement, in French, of Madame de Staéi’s ** Co- 
rinne;" containing a Description of the Antiquities of Rome, an 
Account of Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, &c.; and a Delineation 
of the Manners, Customs, and Literature, of the Italians. 


III. 
. A new edition, in 18mo. price 4s. 

Elisabetta, ossia gli Esillati nella Siberia. 
Tradotta dal Francese di Madama Cottin da M. Santagnello, 
Iv. 

In 12mo, price 4s. 

Novelli Morali di Francesco Soave. 

Nuova editione, diligentemente omnes in cul si sono accen- 
me tutte le voci; e che un ggiunto alla 
ine 





Vv. 
In 18mo. price 3s. 61. half-bound, 
French Phraseology. 

Pointing out the Difference of Idiom between the French and 
English Languages, on a variety of Su biects, and forming a Col- 
lection, not merely of the familiar, but also of the more technical 
Phrases of the two Languages; the whole founded upon undeni- 





n 1 thick vol. 8vo, price } 
THE BOOK of the PATRIARCH JOB. 
Translated from the Original Hebrew, as nearly as pos- 
sible in the Terms and Style of the authorised English Version. 


To which is prefixed an Introduction on the History, Times, ! 


ountry, Friends, &c. of the Patriarch; with some Stricteres on 
the Views of Bishop Warburton, and of the Rationatists of Ger- 
many, on the same subject. And to which is appended a Com- 
mentary, Critical and Exegetical, containing Elucidations of 
many other Passages of Holy Writ. Inscribed, by permission, to 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
By SAMUEL LEE, D.D. 
Prebendary of bey and Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
e University of Cambridge. 
James sa Se Paternoster Row. 
13 Great Marlborough Street, July oa 
M*- COL BU RB N has this 
day published the following New Works :— 


I. 
The Spas of Germany. By Dr. Granville, 
uthor of “ Travels to St. ww &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
t hinty- -Eight Illustrations. 


Travels in Sete, Krim Tartary, &c. in 

1936-7. Including a Steam Veram down the Danube, &c. By 

Edmund Spencer, Esq. Author of * G y and the G “6 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Memoirs of Colonel , Shaw, K.C.T.S. 
late Brig.-Gen. Spanish Auxiliary Legion. Written by Himself; 
and comprising a Narrative of the War in Portugal and Spain, 
from its commencement in 12931, to the Dissolution of the British 
Legion, in June 1837, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Admiral Napier 
and General Evans. 





Wanderings in Geons. By George Cochrane, 
Esq. late of Queen’s College, Sonantden ze, Ki t of the 
Milt ary Order of the Saviour, &c. 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits of 
the King and Queen of Greece, and numerous Miustrations. 


— NOVEL BY MRS. GORE. 
ust ready, in 3 vols. pest 8vo. 
Stokeshill ‘Finer, or, the Man of Business. 
By so Authoress of « Mrs. Armytage,” “ Mothers and Daugh- 


ters,” 


ALES of thee MARTYRS; 
Church History, containing, AY Tale of the Early 
Christians —-Britator 's First Martyr—Scenes from English History 
—The Martyr's Widow—The Huguenot Family—Henri Arnaud 
—A Sketchfrom the History of the Vaudois—The Missionary— 
and, Martyrdom i in the Nineteenth Century. 
‘ “We eal et forestall, by extracts, the pleasure which the 
= w rive from its perusal.” —Church of England Quar- 
Pret very interesting book for young people.”—Gentleman' 's Ma- 
ine. 
London: Published by Dean and Munday, Threadneedle Street ; 
and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ ourt. Price 3s. bow 
in cloth, and ms ay & obtained of any respectable Bookseller. 





or, Sketches 





Part I. only 125 copies to be published, in Ten Sista, daphnet 
folio, price il. 11s. 6d. anche x 15l. 15s. the entire work; to 
Non-subscribers, i. 28. € 

HE ORCH HIDACEE: of MEXICO and 
GUATEMALA. Part I. 
By JAMES BATEMAN, 
Bo After the lath of August the Steeraion List will be 
closed, and the price raised to 2/. 2s, Names for Copies 


seventy 
(out of ea 125 to be published) have already been received by the 
James Ridgway and Sons, 169 Piccadilly. 


Ublish 


By C, C. Hamilton. 


ta tne ations 5s. 
A Theoretical : end Practical Grammar of 
the French Language. 


With numerous instructive Exercises, founded on Twenty Years’ 
experience in teac hing the French Language. 
. Gros, 
A Key to the Exercises. Price 3s. Gd. 


vil. 
A new edition, price 5s. 
Magazin des Enfans ; 

Ou, Dialogues entre une Sage Gouvernante et ses Eléves, dans 
lesquels on donne un Abrégé de l’Histoire Saerée, de la Fable, de 
la Géographie, 

Par Mad. Beaumont, 





LATIN AND GREEK INTRODUCTORY BOOKS, 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
In 12mo. 8th edition price 38. bound, 


> x . x 
ATIN EXERCISES; or, Exempla 
Propria. Being English Sentences. translated from the 
best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax; to be 
again translated into the Latin Language. 
By the Rev, GEORGE WHIT" TAKER, A.M, 
A Key to the same, price 2¢. 


II. 
In 18mo, a new edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, 
Steps to Sense Verses ; 
Or, a Set of Exercises, to be rendered into Latin Hexameters 
and Pentameters, 
A complete Key to the same, price 1s, 6d. 


Ill. 
In 12me. price 2+. 6d. 
A Metrical Praxis ; 

Being an Easy Introduction to Latin ixiensier and Pentame- 
ter Verses, and to the Lyric Metres most 7 ge in use. 
By the Rev, John Simpson, LL.D. 

A Key to the Metrical Praxis, price 2s. 6d. 


RY. 
In 8vo. the 4th edition, price 7s. 6d. 
Gradus ad Parnassum ; 

A new edition, with the Verses and Phrases omitted; the 
Translation of the Words given; also, their Formation. Many 
new Words are added, with various other Improvements. Edited 
and printed by Mr. Valpy. 


Vv. 
In 12mo. 8th edition, price 4s. 6d. bound, 
The Latin Primer, in Three Parts. 

Part I. Rules on Construction—Part II. Rules of Position— 
Part I1I. A jarge and plain Description ef the Latin Verse, and 
of many kinds of Composition in Verse. 

By the Rev. Richard Lyne. 


Anew edition, rice 3s. = 
_Short Grok axorciees, 
On ani Plan, ini most useful Rules in Syntax ; 
being a concise introdacton tthe W — of Greek. 
v ic 
A Key to the Exercises, fee | 1s. 6d. 





Vil. 
A new edition, price 12s. 
A Greek-and English School Lexicon ; 
Contain ail the Words that occur in the Books at School, ' 
and in the Under-Graduate Course of a Collegiate Education. | 





To which is now odgeds a a nee Dine in ioe and Greek. 


ae enn nr mn herent i 
THITTAKER'S SERIES of FRENCH 
CLASSIC AUTHORS 
Printed by Laheak coma ~ in royal 24mo. with Frontispieces 


« Beautifully printed and prettily ‘ornamented, the present 
= little tomes only require | & morocco or russian dress, to 
jeserve a place in every The eng ngs are 
very beaatiful. Literary Garette, . 
Paul et Virginie. Par St. Pierre. 2s. 6d. 
Elisabeth ; ou, les Exiles en Sibérie. Par 
Madame Cottin, 


2s. 6d. 
«Histoire de Charles XII. 


 Bélisaire. Par Marmontel. 3s. 

Les Aventures de Télémaque. 
lon. 5s, 
Atala. Par Chateaubriand. La Chaumiére 
Indiewne. Par St. Pierre. 3e. 

Numa Pompilius, Second Roi de Rome. 
Par Florian. 4s. 6d. 

La Henriade; Poéme. Par Voltaire. 3s. 

Estelle, Pastorale. Par Florian. 2s. 6d. 

Les Incas; on, la Destruction de l’Empire 
du Pérou. Par Marmontel. 5s. 

Gonzalve de Cordoue ; ou, Granade Recon- 
quise. Par Florian. - 

Guillaume Tell; ou, la Suisse Libre. Et 
Eliezer Nephthali. Par Florian. 3s. 

Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Le 
Sage. 2 tom. 10s. 

Abrégé des Vies des Anciennes Philosophes. 
Par Fénélon. 4s. 

Histoire de l’Empire de Russie sous Pierre 


le Grand, Par Voltaire. 5s. 
These elegant editions may be had in various Bindings. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Par Voltaire. 


Par Féné- 


gy ny mer COLONIES, &c. 
In 1 vol. foolscap price 6s. clot ‘ 
HE HISTORY, “GEOGRAPHY, and 
mig peat of GIBRALT AR, MALTA, the TONIAN 
ISLANDS, & 
ming Vol. VII. o! 


or’ 
THE BRITISH COLONIAL TIBRARY, 

Illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and founded on Official 
and public Documents, furnished by Government, the Hon. East 
India Company, &c. and dedicated, by express command, to His 
Majesty William the Fourth 

By R. MONT GOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 

%y4* This Volume, containing ample information on the means 
of communication with the Mediterranean, will be found pecu- 
liarly useful to Summer Voyagers and Tourists. 

Already 4 
Vol. I. The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 


Vol. II. New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Swan River, and South Australia. 
Vol. III. she Cape of Good Hope, Mauri- 
tius, tv 
IV. The West Indies. Vol. I. Ja- 


neti Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Babamas, and 
the Virgin Isles. 
Vol. II. Barba. 


Vol. V. The West Indies. 
Vol. VI. — Scotia, Newfoundland, &c. 


does, St. Lucie, St. Vincent, & 
— for publication, 


Vol. VIII. Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
Vol. IX. Ceylon, Penang, Malacea, and Sinca- 


pore. 
Vol. X. Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape 
Coast Castle, Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascen- 
sion 
ea Each Volume is perfect in itself, and is issued periodi- 
callye at intervals of not less than two months. The whole work 
leted in 


in Ten Volumes, footscap a illustrated by 
and h 





por woes Maps and F: bound in cloth 
and lettered, price 6s, each volume. 
These works have already been introduced into many of the 


a Schools, and are admirably adapted for the higher 
classes. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Mest Lane. 





~ Fesleonp Bv0. ilustrated by nu by ~maname , Woodcuts by Baxter, 
6z. cloth 


HE SEA-SIDE “COMPANION; 


or, Marine to Baw? 
Mii ERTS. 


“ This is just wns a book as the curious in nee: history 
ought to have with them in their rambles on the se 
The woodcut embellishments (by Baxter) are in the finest. style of 
the art.”—Sunday Times. 

* An el t compilation doa most striking features of ma- 
rine natural history.”—Spectator. 


By the same Authoress. 
Foolscap 8vo. with several su; 
edition, 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
The Conchologist’s Companion. 

“ This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little volume 
—exquisite in design, and and exquisite in execution. Wehave rarely 
met with any book so small affording us so mach satisfaction.”. 
New us ioe 
by the same, 19mo. 6s. cloth lettered 


The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 





Displayed. 
« The interesting facts relative to the ae economy are 
brought together in an easy and familiar style, and the senti- 


ments and reflections savour of honourable Intention and rationg! 


piety.”—Monthly Review. 
| Londen ; 


Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lape. 
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—————— 
a -- INSTITUTION ror THE EDUC ATION. or YOUNG 
LADIES, EDINBURGH, 15 GREAT STUART STREET, WEST. 
The Institution will REOPEN on the Ist of October. 
oo... oben of is intioee is.to afford to. yous Lada. < ew 5 the poten, of ac of acquit. in 
been almost entirely excluded from a Course pene a a Each Pupil is allowed to attend as a aa the 


lasses as she or her Parents ma) the Courses of Lectures which are given successively in the 
fastheution, = payment of st 1ieees Peas PE eit @ ws ae but when the a. caters at at the Commence- 


ment, to the Close of the Session, T ONLY are charged for the FOURTH ‘QUAR- 
TER. In addition to this, 10s, 6d. per Quarter is aol for the ee of the Instruments to each Pupil who attends 
Music, 

FEES PAYABLE QUARTERLY, IN ADVANCE. 


are—lst October, 15th December, Ist March, and 15th May. Holidays—The Four Sacra- 
ovember and May, a Week at Christmas, Good Friday, and the Queen's Birthday. The Vaca- 
Months of August and September. 


A aaa of the Established Church opens the Institution daily, with Devotional Exercises. 


Branches Taught in the Establishment. 


The Quarter-Da' 
mental a in 
tion includes 


Elocution and Compesitien, History and Geography. 
Mr. GRAHAM, “ Queen Street. 


Writing, Asithmetic, ‘and Book - keeping. 
Mr. TROTTER, 10 North St. David Street. 


Ill. 
Theory of Music and the Piano-Forte. 
Mr. EAGER, 48 Frederick Street, and Four Assistants. 
IV. 
Singing. 
Mr. FINLAY DUN, 41 Heriot Row. 


v. 
Drawing and Perspective. 
GEO. SIMSON, S.A. 56 George Street, and Two Assistants. 


vi. 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Mathematical Geography. 
GEO. LEES, A. = 8 Regent Terrace. 


French Reiemensse and Literature. 
M. DURIEZ, 47 George Street. 
Vil. 
Italian Language and Literature. 
Signor RAMPINI, 2 Great Stuart Street. 


IX. 
German Language and Literature. 
Dr. CANTOR, 52 Hanover Street. 


x. 
Dancing and Calisthenics. 
Mrs. LOWE, 44 Hanover Street. 


LECTURES. 


The following Courses of Lectures extend over a Period of Two Years. 
I 
Natural Philosophy —Grorce Legs, A.M. 


rs IL 
Chemistry — Dr, D. B. Rerp, F.R.S.E. 6 Roxburgh Place. 


Ill. 
Natural History. 
WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. F.R.S.E. &c. 16 Minto Street, Newington. 


IV. 
Geology and Mineralogy -- Dr. Murray, F.R.C.S. &c. 31 Nicholson Street. 


Vv. 
Ancient and Modern History — Dr. Granam. 
Lady-Superintendent ——- MISS MURRAY. 

The fitness 

of Hamilton and Brandon, and by many Families of the ighest respectability. 
» Arithmetic, and tary French, are specially ye ey by a highly accom- 
plished Assistant Lady ; carry 
Lessons, or improve themselves with instructive eg oe in Moral, Literary, and 

oq ae ey for them in rent pon 
—_ of of thet inattuton, receives a limited number of Boarders. Terms—Under thirteen years of age, 40 Guineas; 
a age, 45 Guineas per pat pai Other particulars may be known by applying to herself, either 
soins wae vearien Vox Tadies as yan nad is kept by the Secreta t the Institution. The Terms of Board are 
“oro mands Ger hada so — . 
to give ibtice of the amae to the Sereetey, the Middle of Septem 
“aunt a Kingdon of the Institution, is 3d. will speedily be published, and may be had of the principal Book- 

1 





rlington Street, July 14, 
BENTLEY will immediately Tm 
the following NEW WORKS 


na 2 
ae tion into the Interior 


By the River Niger. 
In the Steam-vessels gre oy Alburkah, in 


M® 


Narrative of an 


By Macgregor Laird cal R A.K. PidGeld, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition 
2 vols. 8v0, in numerous Plates. 


The - ae 
Or, Stories of the Peninsular War. 
y W.H. Maxwell, Esq. 
Author of # Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 3 vols. 


Ill, 
2d edition, — and corrected, in 3 vols. 8vo. with 
umerous fine Portraits, 
“THE LETTERS OF 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
ted by Lord Wharneliffe. 


Also, just published, 
1 


England ; 
With ea ating in the Motropatic. 
+ Fenimore Cooper, Esq 
Author of « The Pilot,” “« The Spy,” vols. 
«¢ Abounds in curious anecdotes of the most distinguished au- 
thors and politicians of the _— ’—Sun. 


Aunt Dorothy’ s Tale; 
Or, Geraldine Morton. By Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. 
« A capital novel, full ee taste and feeling.” —Jvhn Bull 


Ill. 
Memoirs of Celebrated Women. 
Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
— of “* Darnley,” ‘* De i nae &c. 
vols. post 8vo- with Portra’ 
“ A highly interesting work; it bears evanens, evidences of 
deep research.”—Morning Pos i. 


The Avethuns ‘a Naval Story. 
By Captain Chamier, R.N. 
Author of * Ben Brace,” “ Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ One of the best sea-novels.”—Literary Gaxette, 


Vv. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Captain Bonneville ; 
Or, Enterprise beyond the Rocky | Mountains. 
By W, — to “ Astoria.’ Eg 
~~ Irving, 
Author of The Sheree ik,” <6 *y ‘Aihambra,” &e. 
e “ ae saga in deep interest by the wildest creations of 
fancy."—Sun. 


VI. 
3d edition, in 3 vols, small 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 
price ll. 1ls. 6d, 
A or to the Holy Land, &c. 
De Lamartine. 
“Ty, will be infinitely heighten- 
ed by these delightful ‘volumes.”—Quarterly Review. 





VII. 

THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE STANDARD NOVELS.’ 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, and embellished with T'wo 
Engravings by Greatbach, price 6s. 
Trevelyan. 

By the . of “A Marriage in High Life.” 

For ee | the New Volume 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street 

(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 





SPLENDIDLY ILETSER ATED EDITION. 
Price 2s, 6d. Part I. of 
De QUIXOTE de la MANCIIA. 
‘Translated from the Spanish of Miguel Cervantes de 


Saavedra, 
By CHARLES JARVIS. 
and b 


Revised, and d after 





Original Designs, by Tony Johannot. 
To be completed in 18 Monthly Parts. 

London: J. J. Dubochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street. Agent 
for Treland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Menzies, Edin 
burgh. 

. Of whom may be had, also (just completed), 


The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas. 


2 vols. price 1/. 12s. in cloth. 





Price &s. 
EW SOUTH. WALES; its Present 
te and Future Prospects, with Documentary Evi- 
dence and To Index. 
By JAMES MACARTHUR, spa 
= Camden, in that Colon 
D. Walther, 42 Piccadilly. 


$$$ $_—___——— 








Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in 
the County of Middlesex, ae cas = Printing Office, Num- 
ber 28 Castle Street, Leices . in the said County, amd 
published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Nomber 
13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint Geo: any; Hanae 
uare,in the County afesesald, ot the LITERARY GAZETTE 
OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, 
Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, July 15th, 1837- 
Agent fox Paris, G, W. M. Reynolds, Librairie des Etrangers, 
55 Rue Neuve, St. Augustin. 





of Miss Murray for the situation of Lady Superintendent, is fully attested by her Grace the Duchess 
Elementa 
nd’ Rooms ate set apart, in which the Pupils, under the care of Governesses, may 
on their Studies, kay hich are pro 
Scientific — are La taught in the Establishment. 
one of the most aumnalions houses in Moray Place, in the immediate 
a te ea Institution, or by letter, me er 
accommodation for forded by the Lady-Superintendent, a List of respectable Private Fa- 
from Edinburgh, who may intend sending their Daughters to the Institution, are requested 
ber. 
Alt Letters (post-paid) to be addressed tthe Secretary, at the Institution, 15. Great Stuart Street, West. 





